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Not alone the alert minds of preachers, but as well some 
thoughtful minds amongst their Christmastide hearers, might 
find difficulties of interpretation in the outstanding text of the 
Gospel selection for the First Mass on Christmas Day. The cli- 
max of that most lovely Gospel is found in the closing sentence: 
“And suddenly there was with the Angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying: ‘Glory to God on high: 
and on earth peace to men of good will.’’’ True it is that the same 
Angelic Song is heard announced in its first half, and in Latin, 
by the celebrant of High Mass, and is then continued by the 
choir, many times in the Church Year. But only in the First 
Mass of Christmas will the congregation hear that brief Song of 
the Angels in English.? 

The second half of the Angelic Song (‘‘and on earth peace to 
men of good will’) may be a source of curious wonderment to 
some of the laity for the simple reason that a different English 
translation is frequently heard ‘‘over the air’’ as Christmas ap- 
proaches. Radio listeners will hear, almost exclusively, the text 
found in the Authorised Version (or ‘‘King James Bible’’) of our 
separated brethren: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.”’ It is most highly probable that 























1It is a helpful fact that all the English translations of the Roman Missal appear to 
retain the same exact wording of the Angelic Song closing the Gospel of the First 
Mass of Christmas, although differing slightly in the English rendering of the same 
Song beginning the Gloria in excelsis sung by the choir after the Kyrie eleison. This 
is the translation of the closing words of the Gospel: ‘Glory to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” The people will hear that Gospel read, and 
will remember vividly the sudden splendor, in thought and diction, of the Angelic 
Song. They will therefore note, in all probability, the different English version (the 
King James Bible or ‘‘Authorised Version”) heard often in a radio forecast of the 
a Season. They may properly wonder at the striking difference in the two 
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the scholarly Revised Version (“‘. . . And on earth peace among 
men in whom He is well pleased’) will not be thus heard ‘‘over the 
air,” for the reason that the Authorised Version still holds (I un- 
derstand) its old place of honor in Protestant church services. 

The Authorised Version is printed ‘without note or comment.” 
The Revised Version, however, permits occasional footnotes; 
and so we find here one such note declaring: ‘‘Many ancient 
authorities read peace, good pleasure among men,” and another 
footnote to ‘‘men in whom He is well pleased”’ referring to ‘‘Gr. 
men of good pleasure.” 

Do the variant Catholic and Protestant English renderings 
amount in every case to the same (or “practically the same’’) 
thing? What shall we say here? 


I 


Catholic Version: on earth peace to men of good will. 
Authorised Version: on earth peace, good will toward men. 


Revised Version: on earth peace among men in whom He is well 
pleased. 


Footnote Version (1): om earth peace, good pleasure among men. 
Footnote Version (2): on earth peace among men of good pleasure. 
Riddle-Schaff? Version: on earth peace among men of God’s good 
pleasure. 
Father Spencer,* O.P.: on earth peace to men whom He favors. 


Do all these renderings amount practically to the same thing? 
It may be enlightening as well as interesting to consult some of 
the commentators. 

Dr. Ryan‘ declares that ‘‘in all the [ancient manuscript] read- 
ings the sense is substantially the same,’’ and he states that the 
passage may be rendered thus: “There is glory to God in the 
highest heavens; there is peace on earth for men beloved of God 
and reconciled to God by the unmerited gift of divine grace’’— 
and he continues with a further elaboration of his construction. 


?“A Popular Commen on the New Testament,” Vol. I, p. 355, col. 1 (Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City, 1879). 

3“The New Testament . . . Translated into English from the Original Greek,”’ by 
the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
and John A. McHugh, O.P. (Macmillan, 1937, p. 167). 

4“The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals... ,’”’ by Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 
Vol. I, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Dublin, 1918). 
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Dr. Callan® comments: ‘Peace to men of good will; 1.e., peace 
and tranquillity of mind and soul to all men, who, through the 
gracious mystery of the Incarnation, are shown to be objects of 
God’s good-will and pleasure. The word, eudokia, here translated 
‘good-will,’ is used in the New Testament to signify God’s good- 
pleasure in saving men through Christ.” 

Father Spencer places a footnote to his version (‘‘on earth 
peace to men whom He favors”): “The Vulg. here reads, men of 
good will. But the words refer to the divine good pleasure rather 
than the good will or subjective dispositions of men.” 

Father Dowd, S.J.,° comments: “On earth there is now peace, 
i.e, the sum of all the Messianic blessings, reconciliation with 
God, happiness, and the hope of eternal joy. ‘Of good will’ does 
not refer to man’s attitude to God, but to God’s toward men. 
Men are no longer the object of God’s wrath, but the children of 
grace whom God loves.” 

The citations thus far made display an interesting agreement 
of commentators, Catholic and Protestant, on the meaning of the 
second part of the Angelic Song. 

In his ‘‘Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel,’’? Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly gives us an interesting choice of interpretations in respect 
of ‘‘men of good will’: ‘Men of good will is understood by some 
to mean that, while Christ came to establish peace for all and to 
tender to all the blessings of peace, it was only men of good will, 
men well-disposed to profit by the graces and blessings thus 
offered, that would actually enjoy the priceless blessings of this 
peace, which He came to establish.—Others, looking to the mean- 
ing of the Greek word for ‘good will,’ eudokia, which, although 
sometimes understood of men (Romans, x. 1), generally, and 
almost always, in Sacred Scripture is understood to refer to God, 
to His benevolence, favour, gracious designs of mercy towards 
men (as Psalm cxlix. 4, 7; Ephes., i. 5), interpret the words in 
connexion with ‘peace,’ thus, ‘and on earth, peace of good will,’ 
which results not from men’s merits or deserts; but is purely the 


5“‘The Four Gospels: With a Critical Commentary for = and Students.” 
Second and Revised Edition (New York, Wagner, 1917), p. 
“The Gospel Guide: A Practical Introduction to the Gormis” (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1932, p. 169). 
7“An Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke” (Benziger Bros., 1888, 3rd ed., Re- 
vised and Corrected, p. 55). 
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effect of God’s merciful designs ‘im,’ or towards, ‘men,’ elected by 
God to salvation, according to the purpose of His good will 
(Eph., i. 5), and merciful designs in regard to them.” 


II 


Archbishop MacEvilly’s comment comprises two opposing 
views of the ‘‘good will” portion of the Angelic Song. Apart from 
the mere external form of the Catholic and the Anglican text, 
there appears to be (outside of Archbishop MacEvilly’s twofold 
view) a wonderful agreement amongst both Catholic and Prot- 
estant authorities concerning the true meaning of ‘‘men of good 
will’’ (in the Catholic version) and ‘good will towards men, etc.,”’ 
given under Section I of this paper. 

We find, however, a dissentient voice in Riddle-Schaff (quoted 
above) in respect of our Catholic text. These two authors found 
the text of the Authorised Version not quite satisfactory, and 
therefore, in their commentary, changed the text given in the 
Authorised Version into this: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men of God’s good pleasure, or ‘in whom 
He is well-pleased.’ . . . ‘Good pleasure’ cannot mean the good- 
will of men towards God or towards each other (Roman Catholic 
versions). This sense is contrary to the grammatical usage of the 
Greek as well as to the analogy of Scriptural statements. At 
such a time the ground of peace would be placed, not in men, but 
in God.”” Whether these two commentators wrote thus after 
having found a fairly large number of Catholic commentators 
asserting a view which all the present-day Catholic writers whom 
I have quoted above (excepting Archbishop MacEvilly) sum- 
marily reject, I do not know. 

In the present connection, however, I am tempted to quote from 
Bishop Le Camus, who, in his ‘Life of Christ,’”’* found it difficult 
to give an interpretation of ‘Peace on earth to men of good 
will’’ according to the prescription of the other Catholic authors 
quoted in Section I of this paper. In the text of his work (Vol. I, 
p. 190) he refers to the Incarnation as God’s message of peace: 
‘The message of peace written in human flesh has just been sent 


8 “‘The Life of Christ.”” By Msgr. E. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, France. 
io. Translation (Cathedral Library Association, New York City, 1906, Vol. I, p. 
190). 
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to earth from God, the Father, the Judge so long angry and in- 
exorable. It is for man to receive it with goodwill, if he wishes to 
share in salvation.”’ Ina footnote discussing the word “‘goodwill,”’ 
the Bishop wrote: “This chant of the Angels, forming a sort of 
distich, with exactly parallel numbers, has been diversely trans- 
lated in the last part. Many maintain that it means: ‘Peace on 
earth to men whom God loves, or to men the object of divine 
goodwill.’ But the genitive eudokias is certainly here a genitive 
of quality and indicates something found, not in God, but in man, 
to which the genitive is attached.’”’ However, whilst differing thus 
with the present-day uniformity of interpretation of the second 
half of the Angelic Song, he continues his footnote as follows: 
“Others, with some reason, sacrifice the Alexandrine rendering, 
and read, like the Peschito, the T. R., and the Byzantines, the 
Angels’ chant with eudokia instead of eudokias in three separate 
acclamations: ‘Glory to God in the highest! Peace on earth! 
Goodwill to men.’ ” 

The Riddle-Schaff volume was published in 1879. It criticized 
adversely Canon Farrar’s interpretation of “hominibus bone 
voluntatis.”"® An Anglican Brotherhood issued, in 1932, “The 
Monastic Diurnal.’”'® The carefully edited volume might seem 
to Catholics to have gone out of its way (so to speak) in order to 
include rigidly the Roman Breviary’s antiphons at Lauds of 
Christmas, and thus to present, in the fourth antiphon, the 
Catholic Vulgate version (instead of the language of the Anglican 
Authorised Version) of the Angelic Hymn. And so we read in 
this ‘“Monastic Diurnal’: ‘“There was with the Angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will, Alleluia.”’ I 
have italicized the text condemned by Riddle-Schaff. In the 
Roman Breviary’s fourth antiphon at Lauds we come upon the 
Vulgate’s text, as follows: ‘‘Facta est cum Angelo multitudo 
celestis exercitus laudantium Deum, et dicentium: Gloria in 


* “The Gospel According to St. Luke, with Maps, Notes and Introduction.” By 
1880, 1 69), Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster (Cambridge University Press, 
, p. 69). 
10“The Monastic Diurnal or Day Hours of the Monastic Breviary according to 
the Holy Rule of Saint Benedict: with Additional Rubrics and Devotions for its 
Recitation in accordance with The Book of Common Prayer” (Oxford University 
Press, 1932, page 186, col. 1). 
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excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis, Alleluia.”’ 
As already noted above, Canon Farrar quoted the exact Latin 
words (hominibus bone voluntatis) as an illustration of the true 
meaning, namely, ‘those with whom God is well pleased.” 

Thus far in the present paper Farrar’s view of the meaning of 
“hominibus bone voluntatis” has been illustrated by fairly recent 
Catholic commentators. Two more illustrations come to my 
mind. (1) “The Life of Jesus Christ’ by Father Maas, S.J. 
(Herder, 1891), comments thus on ‘‘good will’: “Of good will— 
perhaps, more correctly, ‘of good pleasure,’ that is, of God’s good 
pleasure. Men who please God by doing His will shall have 
peace with God and peace with their neighbor; the former through 
a victory of God’s grace over passion, the latter through a union 
with God as the common father.”’ (2) ‘‘The Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” by Father Meschler (Herder, 1913): . . . that 
magnificent song of praise: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will,—that is, to men who are the 
object of God’s benevolence. ...” 

It was noted above (in Section II) that Bishop Le Camus 
strongly questioned the interpretation: ‘Peace on earth to men 
whom God loves.”’ He argued that “the genitive eudokias is 
certainly here a genitive of quality and indicates something 
found, not in God, but in man, to which the genitive is attached.” 

Apropos of this questioning by Bishop Le Camus, it occurs to 
me to point to the curiously interesting fact that the Anglican 
scholars who translated into English the Catena Aurea of the 
Angelic Doctor had to face an apparently similar difficulty. They 
used the text of the Authorised Version here, and not the Vulgate 
version used by the Saint and easily accessible in Challoner’s 
English translation. It seems to me that the patristic quotations 
compiled by St. Thomas support rather the view of Bishop Le 
Camus than that of the Catholic Scripturists referred to at the 
beginning of Section I of this paper. The Anglican translation 
of the Catena Aurea is not, I think, easily accessible to the clergy, 
and I accordingly quote some passages of the combined patristic 
comments found in the Catena Aurea. 

Here, then, is what we read as patristic comments on the 
Catholic text: ‘et in terra pax hominibus bonz voluntatis,” 
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translated by Challoner into our familiar words: ‘‘and peace on 
earth to men of good will,” but in the translation of the Catena 
Aurea appearing in the wording of the Authorised Version: “and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


“BEDE. They wish also peace to men, as they add, On earth peace 
to men, because those whom they had before despised as weak and 
abject now that Our Lord has come in the flesh they esteem as 
friends. CYRIL. This peace has been made through Christ, for 
He has reconciled us by Himself to God and our Father, having taken 
away our guilt, which was the ground of offence also. He has united 
two natures in one man, and has joined the heavenly and the earthly 
in one flock. BEDE. For whom they ask peace is explained in the 
words, Of good will. For them, namely, who receive the new-born 
Christ. For there is no peace to the ungodly, but much peace to them 
that love the name of God. ORIGEN. But the attentive reader 
will ask: ‘How then does the Saviour say, I came not to send peace 
on the earth, whereas now the Angels’ song of His birth is, On earth 
peace to men?’ It is answered: ‘That peace is said to be to men of 
good-will. For the peace which the Lord does not give on the earth 
is not the peace of good-will.’ AUG. For righteousness belongs to 
good-will.” 


So far as I have looked into Christmas sermons, the preachers 
appear to me to share the view expressed by Bishop Le Camus 
rather than the views of our recent Catholic commentators. A 
few illustrations of this tendency may now be given. 

The Second Sketch on Christmas in ‘“The Pulpit Orator’’ (VI, 
pp. 42-50) is titled: ‘“The Peace of Jesus Christ’; and its text is: 
“On earth, peace to men of good will.’’ It insists that peace can- 
not be had without the good will to have it—and this seems to 
imply that the Scriptural text has this meaning. In the Perora- 
tion we read: ‘‘Endeavor to make your will one with the divine 
will’’—and that seems also to imply that the song of the Angels 
refers to a pious good will, on the part of mankind, to live up to 
God’s law in its entirety. 

So, too, the sermon for Christmas in ‘“‘A Pulpit Commentary on 
Catholic Teaching” (Vol. IV, “The Liturgy,” p. 60) reads: 
“It is the song the Angels sang . . . bringing along with them some 
of the melody of heaven: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will.’”” Peace seems thus to be re- 
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stricted to men of good will, men who exert themselves to conform 
to the will of God. But is this what the Angels implied in their 
tuneful message? 

To quote further from sermons could be an endless task. At 
the risk, however, of tiring my readers, I may quote from a 
liturgically meditative volume, namely, the work of Father John 
Rickaby, S.J., titled: ‘“The Ecclesiastical Year: Contemplations 
on the Deeper Meaning and Relation of Its Seasons and Feasts” 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1927). Its last chapter 
deals with Christmas Day (pp. 307-321). We read (p. 307): 
“Our neighbors may make us various presents at this season; 
but what Christ offers us is peace. ‘Peace on earth to men of good 
will.’’’ This phrase is repeated on p. 310 and twice on p. 312. No 
comment interprets its meaning, and a reader could infer that its 
meaning is self-evident, namely, that the peace referred to by the 
Angels is one to be attained by the exercise of our human powers 
directed by our good will. 

A similar implication appears to reside in the volume written 
by a cultured and devout woman (Alice Lady Lovat), “The 
Catholic Church From Within: with Preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminister’ (London, 1901). We read (p. 122): 
“In the Gloria in excelsis we join our voices to the Angels giving 
glory to God and promising peace to men of good will.’’ Again 
(p. 200) we read: “Let us, however unworthy, join with the 
Angels, and sing with them: ‘Glory be to God, and on earth peace 


to men of good will.’’’ There is no suggestion here that “‘men of 
good will’ means anything else than Bishop Le Camus’ view of 
its meaning. 


It also seems to me that the view of Bishop Le Camus is shared 
by Dr. Pius Parsch in his volume entitled ‘“The Liturgy of the 
Mass” (Herder, 1936). Treating the Angelic Hymn, he remarks 
(p. 104): ‘Peace is the essence of all those gifts that Christ came 
to bring; but this Messianic peace will of course be given only to 
those who are ‘of good will.’”” He does not elaborate—and the 
reader could fairly conclude that Dr. Parsch considers ‘‘of good 
will’ a formula which is restrictive in character, a formula sug- 
gesting two classes (sheep and goats), people whose will is towards 
goodness, and people whose will is towards evil. 
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But let me conclude this tiresome paper on a kindlier note. I 
have just now referred to the fact that Dr. Parsch viewed the 
words “‘peace to men of good will’ as indicating that ‘‘the Mes- 
sianic peace will of course be given only to those who are of good 
will.”” In connection with this view, it will not be inappropriate 
to quote, from a preceding page (p. 100) of his volume, his rend- 
ering of three ancient texts: 


Apostolic Constitu- Codex Alexandrinus 
tions fourth century fifth century Present Text 
(Greek) (Greek) (Latin) 
Glory to God on high Glory toGodonhigh Glory to God on high 
and on earth peace and on earth peace and on earth peace 
and joy among men. and joy among men. to men of good will. 


The two ancient texts (with their undiscriminating “‘joy among 
men’”’)!! appear to contradict his view of what he styles ‘‘the 
Messianic peace.”’ There is no intimation of a partial or re- 
stricted peace in the former, while there can be (so far as the verbal 
construction is concerned) a restricted peace in the formula of 
the present Latin text. There really does appear to be less danger 
of a restrictive interpretation in ‘‘on earth peace and joy among 
men” than in “‘on earth peace fo men of good will.”’ 


11 While Dr. Parsch renders, under the heading of ‘‘Apostolic Constitutions 
fourth century (Greek),”’ the closing thought as ‘‘and joy among men,” Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B., in his volume entitled ‘“‘The Priest at the Altar” (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1926, page 67), says: ‘“The following is the text of the Apostolic Constitutions,”’ 
but he gives us the text in Latin: ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax, in hominibus 
bona voluntas ....’’ We should naturally translate this in such a way as to correlate 
it with the Latin text of our present Gloria in excelsts, e.g., “Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace, good will among men.”” We should thus have “good will’’ 
(instead of ‘‘joy’’) among men. 





















The Divine Office in the Vernacular 


By RAYMOND PHILIP LAWRENCE 


In the July number of the Catholic Digest is found an interesting 
discussion of the use of the ‘Vernacular in the Liturgy,” the sum- 
mary of a lengthier treatment of the same subject by the scholarly 
Jesuit, the Rev. Gerald Ellard, in his recent book, ‘“Men at Work 
at Worship.” Although the question there considered has to 
do with the public offices of the Church, the discussion brings to 
mind another allied subject, namely, that of the private recitation 
of the Divine Office in the vernacular. 

It is not likely that anyone would be inclined to favor the public 
recitation of the Divine Office in the vernacular, particularly in 
our relatively unmusical English tongue. But as the reading of 
the Office means for most priests the private recitation, it may not 
be without interest to consider the advantages of the recitation 
of the Office in the vernacular, and the hope that at some future 
time permission to satisfy the obligation by such reading might 
be granted. Many priests with whom this suggestion has been 
discussed have shown at once a keen interest in the proposal, and 
have acknowledged that such a permission would open up to 
many of the clergy a hitherto undiscovered storehouse of spiritual 
strength and inspiration which would be a powerful means of 
sanctification for our priests. 

Such a statement may seem to contain a somewhat humiliating 
acknowledgment of a want of proficiency in the Latin tongue, 
but we might as well face the facts. Probably a very large number 
of good priests would acknowledge, if pressed, that they find the 
Office a burden, even though they try to bring as much devotion 
as possible to its recitation. And this is not due entirely to a lack 
of proficiency in Latin. Rather it is owing to the fact that for 
many people any language but their mother tongue will always 
lack that richness of meaning and color which they find in the 
vernacular. 

There are probably many who do not find this true. But the 
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average man finds richness, color, shades and varieties of thought, 
and nuances of meaning in his mother tongue which he will never 
find anywhere else. To many, Latin will always remain cold, mat- 
ter-of-fact, cut-and-dried, a sort of dead thing, uninspiring, how- 
ever exactly they may grasp the actual meaning of the words. 
The thousands of associations attached to words in the mother 
tongue, which have a wonderful power to create moods in us and 
to arouse sentiments ‘‘too deep for words,” are almost entirely 
lacking when we begin to pray in any but our own native tongue. 
Who has not felt this as constituting very largely the charm which 
we feel when listening to the Scriptures as they are read aloud by 
someone who takes the pains to read them well? The pleasure 
which we experience and the spiritual stimulation come not so 
much from the words read as from all that lies behind the words in 
color, in richness, in the power of association. 

All this applied to the recitation of the Divine Office will make 
us realize what a world of beauty might be laid open before us as 
a source of spiritual strength and consolation, were it possible 
to substitute on occasion the English translation of the Roman 
Breviary for the usual Latin. Latin is beautiful to listen to when 
it is sung, but the beauty is rather that of the ear. It is musical 
as sound. But only for the gifted few can it become wholly satisfy- 
ing and adequate as a vehicle for spiritual nourishment and in- 
spiration. Is not this the secret which lies behind the undoubted 
fact that the Office has never meant for a very large part of the 
clergy what it is supposed to mean as a source of spiritual strength 
and a help to sanctification? 

As for the Office in English, no one can any longer complain 
that we have no adequate translation. The beautiful work of 
the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, published in this 
country by Benziger, is all that the heart could desire. The four 
volumes are a golden treasury of devotion. The rendering of the 
hymns and the lessons is perfect. One reads it and sighs at the 
thought of what the recitation of the Office might mean, were we 
allowed to read it as found in this English Breviary. Could 
anything be better than the following, the translation of the hymn 
for the Matins of the Feast of the Precious Blood, ‘Ira Justa 
Conditoris’’? 
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He who once in righteous vengeance 
Whelm’d the world beneath the flood, 
Once again in mercy cleansed it 

With the stream of His own Blood, 
Coming from His throne on high 

On the painful Cross to die. 


Blest with this all-saving shower, 
Earth her beauty straight resumed; 
In the place of thorns and briers, 
Myrtles sprang, and roses bloomed: 
Bitter wormwood of the waste 

Into honey changed its taste. 


Oh, the wisdom of th’ eternal! 

Oh, its depth, and height divine! 
Oh, the sweetness of that mercy 
Which in Jesus Christ doth shine! 
Slaves we were, condemned to die, 
Our King pays the penalty. 


When before the Judge we tremble, 
Conscious of His broken laws, 

May this Blood, in that dread hour, 
Cry aloud, and plead our cause: 
Bid our guilty terrors cease, 

Be our pardon and our peace! 


Prince and Author of salvation! 
Lord of majesty supreme! 

Jesu! praise to Thee be given 
By the world Thou didst redeem; 
Who with Father and with Spirit 
Reignest in eternal merit. Amen. 





One wonders how many of the clergy in reading that hymn on 
July 1 realized its meaning or felt the stir of love and thankfulness 
for the mercy of God as this English rendering makes us feel it. | 

In recent years, permission has been granted to do so many 
things once unheard of that it does not seem too much to hope that 
the Holy See may yet allow us to satisfy the obligation of reciting 
the Divine Office by reading it in the vernacular at such times as 
we may wish to do so. It would require a longer time, no doubt, 
and one would not always have the leisure. Many priests now 
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enjoy the privilege of substituting the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, when travelling. Surely, a permission which would so 
greatly enrich a priest’s spiritual life and advance his sanctifica- 
tion ought not to be more difficult to obtain than one which seems 
to have in mind only his convenience when on a vacation. Per- 
haps this permission—to substitute on occasions the English for 
the Latin Office—might be obtained, if a sufficient number were 
to ask for it. And why could not the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith or some other organization devoted to good works 
obtain the right to bestow this favor upon those priests who made 
an offering towards the cause which they promote? Many, we 
feel sure, would rejoice to take advantage of such an opportunity 
to make use of this help to sanctification. 








Vicars Foraine, Past and Present 
By Joun F. O’Ma.tey, S.T.D. 


This article is divided into three parts: in the first part we 
shall sketch the history of the office of vicar foraine; in the second 
we shall summarize the rights and duties of deans as they are 
constituted at the present time in the Church, and finally we shall 
list the privileges and honors connected with the office. This 
last part of the paper will be merely a review of the Canons of 
the Code dealing with the present office of vicar foraine. 


I. Historical Sketch of the Office 


The term “‘dean”’ or ‘‘vicar foraine”’ is comparatively new in the 
Catholic Church. However, it represents an office that is as old 
as the Church itself. The history of the office is a very interesting 
one, for it is mostly a story of human interest and human ambi- 
tion coupled always of course with the divine which we sometimes 
are inclined to lose sight of. The dean has had different names 
throughout the centuries. He generally continued under one 
name until his powers became so great that both the office and 
name were abolished. When this happened, and it happened 
several times throughout the centuries, the office invariably 
sprang up in a modest way under a different title in the same 
regions in which it had been found formerly. Thus, it happens 
that in the course of the centuries we shall find the office of dean 
discharged, first of all, by an official called ‘rural archpriest,”’ 
the oldest type of dean in church history; next we find him 
represented by the chorepiscopi; still later on he bears the name 
of “rural archdeacon,’’ and subsequently the name of “rural 
dean” is applied to him; and finally in the century before the 
Council of Trent he came to be known by his present title of 
“vicar foraine’”’ or ‘‘dean,” though the office of dean before the 
Council of Trent was not exactly the same as it has been since 
the beginning of the Post-Tridentine period. These names which 
the dean bore throughout the ages are names which were used to 
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define his office in the Western Church. To explain these names 
as applied to deans since the beginning of Christianity is to give 
the history of the office of vicar foraine. 


A. The Rural Archpriest 


In the time of the Apostles, and for a period after their death, 
the Christian religion was spread primarily in the cities of the 
Orient and in the larger cities of the West. This was only natural, 
for more people could be reached in the cities than in rural sec- 
tions. It was in the cities, therefore, that the first Christian 
churches were built. The ordinary pastor of these city churches 
of earliest Christian times was the bishop, and the bishop regarded 
the city of his church as his diocese. Under him he had priests, 
deacons, subdeacons and other clerics in minor orders; all lived 
together in the city. Country people who became Christians came 
of necessity into the city to hear Mass and to receive the Sacra- 
ments. Later on, however, when the number of Christians in the 
country and in places distant from the episcopal city began to 
grow, these Christians built their own churches. To satisfy their 
spiritual needs, the bishop of the city sent them resident priests. 
Thus began our present parochial system, which by the sixth cen- 
tury was spread extensively throughout continental Europe. 

The parish priests of the first established rural churches had 
charge of all the outlying districts around their church. Their 
territory generally was very great. Naturally enough these first 
parish priests ruled the religious life of their parishes in decidedly 
dictatorial fashion. They were in charge by episcopal appoint- 
ment, and in charge they intended to remain. If, within the 
limits of their parish, new chapels and churches were built, no 
baptisms could take place in these newer churches or chapels. 
Even though these newer churches had their own resident priests, 
all candidates for baptism within the limits of his vast parish 
would be brought on certain days to the church of the parish 
priest, and there the parish priest himself would administer the 
Sacrament. These first country pastors were men of no small 
moment, therefore, and they soon came to be known by the name 
of rural archpriests (first priests); their churches were commonly 
known as “‘baptismal churches.” 
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In the other churches and chapels that were later built around 
the mother rural church, even though these smaller churches had 
their own resident priests, were permitted only daily Mass, in- 
struction in Christian Doctrine, and other less important devo- 
tions. The priests and clerics living within the vast confines of 
the first rural parish priest were all under his jurisdiction. The 
parish priest of the baptismal church—the rural archpriest— 
paid them their salaries, and saw that they lived in a becoming 
manner. If they were negligent in any of their duties, he corrected 
them; anything of a really serious character he reported to the 
bishop. The rural archpriest selected young men who he thought 
had a vocation to the priesthood, and he trained these young men 
himself in what he judged was necessary to equip them for the 
priesthood. It was his parish, and so he took care of all the build- 
ings and all of the revenues, and out of these revenues he supported 
those who were under his jurisdiction, priests included. These 
powers he had himself, and the bishop could not take them away or 
suspend them unless he had sufficient reasons; even then the bishop 
had to summon a council of all the priests of the district before 
he could do so. This division of a diocese into parts that were 
under the supervision of rural archpriests continued until the 
ninth century. In some places it continued even longer, and then 
it finally died out in a way which we shall show later. The rural 
archpriest, therefore, was the dean of the first eight hundred years 
of the Catholic Church in the West. 


B. Chorepiscopi 


In the West, about which we are concerned, the office of 
chorepiscopus did not come into general use until the eighth cen- 
tury, when the office of rural archpriest was already beginning to 
die out. 

The office of chorepiscopus in the West was different from that 
in the East. Very frequently the Western chorepiscopus had no 
permanent residence of his own, as he had in the Orient. In the 
West the chorepiscopus went and stayed in the different places to 
which his bishop sent him. He thus changed around a great deal, 
sometimes even residing with the bishop in the episcopal city. 
In the East the chorepiscopus had his own permanent residence 
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and district, which was at some distance from the episcopal city. 
Chorepiscopi were never found in Western countries when there 
was a sufficient number of regularly constituted dioceses (for ex- 
ample, in Italy and in Africa). However, between the eighth and 
ninth centuries chorepiscopi assumed a very important place in 
the church history of England, Ireland, Austria, Germany, and 
in what is now France. Bishops in these countries had very large 
dioceses, with flocks that were growing larger daily because of the 
number of pagans who were constantly embracing the Catholic 
Faith. In these dioceses new parishes were constantly springing 
up almost overnight, and the regularly constituted bishop was 
very often greatly involved in secular affairs, as we know from 
the history of the time. Naturally such busy regular bishops 
chose coadjutors to help them with their work. 

These coadjutors whom Western bishops chose to help with 
their work were real bishops. They ordained, confirmed, and con- 
secrated, and were called chorepiscopi (country or rural bishops). 
They helped their bishops by working in the far-flung parts of 
the diocese, particularly in rural regions. They supervised the 
conduct of the diocesan priests, and corrected minor abuses. 
When the bishop was absent from his diocese, the chorepiscopus 
generally ruled the whole diocese until his return. 

Very often the chorepiscopi were too friendly with the secular 
authorities. When the regular bishop died, the Western chore- 
piscopus assumed charge of the diocese until a successor was 
appointed. Frequently he delayed the choice of a successor as 
long as possible, thus prolonging the term of his administration. 
In the meantime the local Church suffered greatly, particularly in 
the loss of temporal revenue, which generally was usurped by the 
temporal rulers upon the death of the regular bishop. For this 
reason, together with the fact that during their lifetime the regu- 
lar Western bishops were frequently absent from their dioceses, 
many abuses began gradually to creep into the Church with the 
result that the office of chorepiscopus in the West was abolished 
about the tenth century. As we can readily see from the fore- 
going account, the chorepiscopus was one of the predecessors of 
the vicar foraine or dean as we have him in the Catholic Church 
to-day. 
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C. Rural Archdeacon 


The rural archdeacon succeeded in some degree to the office 
which had been held by the chorepiscopus in the West. In the 
West, as we have seen, the rural archpriest was succeeded by the 
chorepiscopus. Then came the rural archdeacon. The first 
deacons, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, were chosen to 
help the Apostles in secular or temporal matters. The bishops of 
antiquity continued to use them in the same office, that is, in the 
administration of their dioceses. Bishops had several deacons in 
their cathedral churches, and their first deacon, the oldest in point 
of residence, gradually came to be known by the title of archdeacon, 
just as the first priest in a parish came to be known by the title of 
archpriest. 

The archdeacons collaborated in the services in the cathedral 
churches. They supervised and instructed the clerics in minor 
orders whom the bishop had in his church. They took care of 
the poor as the original deacons did under the Apostles, and they 
looked after the temporal goods and possessions of the cathedral 
church and of the diocese. Very often the archdeacon acted as a 
representative of the bishop in visiting the diocese, and sometimes 
held councils or gatherings of priests. 

The visitation of the diocese by these archdeacons was the chief 
reason for their rapid advance in power. They were really the 
eyes through which the bishop saw just how well or how poorly 
his diocese was being administered. This is why we read so much 
about archdeacons from the fourth century on in the Catholic 
Church. The archdeacon was gradually given so much written 
and oral authority by the bishop (authority to which he himself 
not seldom added by usurpation) that it was only a question of 
time before he became the most important cleric in the diocese, 
ranking second only to the bishop. 

For the first eight hundred years of the Church’s existence there 
was only one archdeacon for each diocese. Later on, in the ninth 
century when the obnoxious office of chorepiscopus was being 
abolished, we find Western dioceses with several archdeacons. 
A diocese that was very large was split up into two or more sub- 
divisions, and over each of these subdivisions an archdeacon was 
placed in authority. The archdeacon placed over each one of these 
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subdivisions was called a rural archdeacon to distinguish him from 
the cathedral archdeacon. The bishops gave these rural arch- 
deacons so much authority (which, as we have said, they them- 
selves extended by usurpation) that diocesan priests soon began 
to lodge justified protests. Relying on these rural archdeacons, 
many bishops dispensed themselves from episcopal work, and 
left the administration of their dioceses to the sometimes un- 
scrupulous rural archdeacons, who gradually began to consider 
their authority as personal and not delegated by the bishop. The 
archdeacons even began to act in their own name, and in the time 
of the Crusades they were all-powerful. They had the right of 
visiting each parish and checking up on how revenue was spent; 
they inspected anything and everything on the parochial premises; 
they corrected vices and abuses on their own initiative; they held 
courts of the first instance, from which appeal could indeed be 
made to the bishop. As a result, the bishop was being largely ex- 
cluded from the direct ruling of his diocese. The archdeacons 
were judges in civil and ecclesiastical cases; all persons of their 
territory had to appear first before them before going to officials 
of the bishop. In many places archdeacons could impose ex- 
communication, suspension and interdict, and they could fine 
those found guilty in their courts. Their authority became so 
great that the bishop could no longer create, unite, or divide bene- 
fices without their consent. The bishop could not depose them un- 
til they had had a canonical trial. The rural archdeacons in the 
course of time began to select assistants to help them with their 
originally simple work of visiting the parishes of their districts. 

At this juncture, diocesan synods of priests and the Popes 
themselves began to step in and abolish the extravagant powers 
of these rural archdeacons. The Council of Trent in the sixteenth 
century gave ecclesiastical burial to the office. 


D. Rural Dean 


When we spoke of rural archpriests or the first old-country pas- 
tors, we called their churches ‘‘baptismal churches’’ because of 
the fact that all the baptisms of their vast parishes took place 
there. Obviously this condition could not continue indefinitely. 
Gradually the priests who had charge of smaller churches within 
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the limits of the first parish began to assert their rights in baptiz- 
ing and caring, in a material and spiritual way, for those souls that 
were under their immediate care. These chapel priests also 
claimed the right to handle the revenue of their own little 
churches, and finally their right to independence was granted. 
These formerly subordinate churches thus became baptismal 
churches, and the priests in charge of them became pastors. 
In this way the original rural archpriests lost their authority, 
and all priests who were pastors in the country were reduced 
to the same level, with no one to supervise them and their 
actions except the bishop himself. From these rural pastors the 
bishops soon began to choose suitable priests to supervise the 
clergy of each district or deanery, as the district now came to be 
called. These priests who were put in charge by the bishop were 
called rural deans. 

The word ‘‘decanus’”’ or ‘‘dean”’ was borrowed from the monastic 
life. It was used by St. Benedict to denote a monk who had 
charge of ten other monks to see that their work was properly 
done and that they observed the rules of their monastery. The 
power of the dean in parochial work was about the same as that 
of the decani in monasteries. He inspected the life that the parish 
priests led, and checked up on their preaching and other priestly 
duties (e.g., the saying of Mass and the Office, the visiting of the 
sick of the parish, etc.). The power of the deans in the first cen- 
turies of their existence, therefore, was merely a power of super- 
vision; they had very little jurisdiction. 

About the thirteenth century when the archdeacons were at 
the zenith of their power, they were so occupied with the larger 
or more important duties of their office that they conceded some 
jurisdiction to the rural decanit—or deans, as we call them. The 
decant at this time began to receive from the bishop the power to 
correct and extirpate vices, and from this point on their power 
steadily increased. 

Although a rather strict check was kept upon the rural decanz, 
they flourished particularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies with much more authority than they had had formerly. 
Their authority always depended upon the place in which they 
were located. During this time they supervised practically every- 
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thing the pastor did. In some places during these centuries the 
rural deans finally attained to a peak of authority where they could 
even excommunicate and suspend. These deans were chosen by 
the bishop or by the archdeacon; they had their own seal, and 
their term of office was usually for life, since the office was at- 
tached to some particular parish or benefice. This office of rural 
decanus continued up to the sixteenth century. 


E. The Vicar Foraine or Dean before the Code 


This brings us down to the vicar foraine or dean as he existed 
before the Code. The term “vicar foraine” is more or less self- 
explanatory. The word foraine is derived from foris (outside) ; 
a vicar foraine, therefore, means a representative of the bishop 
outside the episcopal city. This was the sense in which the term 
was used before the Code; it is used in the same sense to-day, for 
the Code has retained the word in its old meaning. The word ora 
similar one was used as far back as the twelfth century, but there 
is some dispute as to whether the office attached to it then was 
the same as it was later. Because the bishops and synods of 
different places determined the authority of the vicars foraine, it 
is impossible to give any set rules as to the amount of authority 
exercised by the vicars foraine of medieval times. The reason for 
their existence outside the episcopal city in the Middle Ages is 
clear. Dioceses of those times were so large and their business 
was so manifold that one individual in the city could not possibly 
handle it. In the Middle Ages we also know that the authority of 
these vicars foraine was very limited, and that it was always con- 
fined to a certain territory. 

Just when the office of vicar foraine in modern times began, we 
do not know with any certainty. Thomasinus (seventeenth 
century), Dansey (nineteenth century), and De Meester (twen- 
tieth century) say that St. Charles Borromeo (1538-1584), 
Archbishop of Milan, was the originator of the modern office. St. 
Charles, the great reformer of modern times, abolished the offices 
of archpriest and rural dean, and in their stead instituted for his 
archdiocese the office of vicar foraine or dean. When the bishops 
of other dioceses saw how well the idea worked out in Milan, they 
established the same office in their own dioceses, and in this way 
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the office of dean soon became widespread. We can thus declare 
with some degree of certainty that St. Charles Borromeo is the 
father of the office of vicar foraine in modern times. His regula- 
tions regarding deans are found in the statutes of the Archdiocese 
of Milan. Deans were to be upright men placed over certain de- 
fined parts of the archdiocese. Their principal duty was to watch 
over the life and morals of all clerics, particularly pastors. They 
were to inquire whether the pastor performed in a becoming way 
all of his priestly functions (e.g., visiting of the sick, preaching, 
administering the Sacraments), and to report negligences in these 
matters to the archbishop. The deans in St. Charles’ archdiocese 
were to hold conferences of the priests of their sections once each 
month. It seems that these conferences were to be more or less 
informal. The priests were to talk over their parochial difficulties 
with one another; they were to discuss the remedies they had 
tried for different evils and how they worked; they were to talk 
over cases of conscience (cases which the archbishop had reserved 
to himself), and also provincial and diocesan statutes. The deans 
were to send a summary of the disputations to the archbishop, 
and also a list of those priests who were unprepared on the matter 
or who had refused to come. Once a year the deans of St. Charles’ 
archdiocese visited the churches of their sections to see how 
synodal and provincial decrees were being observed, and also to 
inspect the parochial books, parochial property, and furniture of 
churches. The vicars foraine checked on absence or illness of the 
pastor and reported on the same to the archbishop; they also 
checked on whether or not, and how much, catechetical instruction 
was being given to the children. When a pastor of his district 
died, the dean was to conduct the funeral and say a Mass of 
Requiem for him in the presence of all the priests of his district 
within ten days after his burial. 

In times of public distress or disaster the faculties of the deans 
were of course increased. In some dioceses naturally their power 
grew extensively, but they could be removed at the wish of the 
bishop at any time. 

This is the story of the dean down to our present time. The 
successive steps were rural archpriest, chorepiscopus, rural arch- 
deacon, rural dean, and finally the vicar foraine before the Code. 
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In many places these offices overlapped or coéxisted; for example, 
sometimes chorepiscopi were to be found contemporaneously with 
rural archdeacons, etc. The reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the change from one office to another throughout the 
centuries was not abrupt and sudden in all places at the same 
time. Instead, as we have seen, the development was slow and 
gradual in the West. 

In a very brief way we shall now treat of the present dean, 
whose office and powers are very clearly determined by the Code 
of Canon Law and by particular diocesan legislation. First, we 
shall give a brief summary of the rights and duties of vicars 
foraine at the present time in our Church, and then say a word or 
two about the privileges and honors connected with the office. 


II. Rights and Duties of Present Vicars Foraine 


A dean or vicar foraine is at present a priest who, by appoint- 
ment of the bishop, presides over a district which is made up of 
several parishes (Canon 445). In Canon 217 the Code directs that 
a bishop shall divide his diocese into sections or districts that are 
made up of several parishes, and these districts or divisions shall 
be called deaneries. The same Canon also directs that, if by 
reason of circumstances this distribution seems impossible or 
inopportune, the bishop shall consult the Holy See, unless his 
particular case has been already provided for by the same. For 
the office of dean the bishop should choose a priest whom he 
judges to be worthy, and he should choose him especially from 
among the rectors of parochial churches, although he is not 
obliged to do so (Canon 446). A dean may be removed at any 
time from his office by the bishop (Canon 447). Aside from the 
faculties which a provincial or diocesan synod may have given 
to them, and according to the rules drawn up in the same synod 
or to be determined by the bishop, deans have the following rights 
and duties at the present time in our Church. 


(1) Deans are, first of all, to watch over and see whether the 
priests of their district lead a life according to the sacred canons, 
and whether or not they perform their obligations diligently, 
especially the obligations as regards the law of residence, preach- 
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ing the Word of God, giving catechetical instructions to the young 
and adults, and attending to the sick. 

Checking on the law of residence is the most important of this 
group of duties of the dean. The law of residence is explained in 
the Code itself (Canon 465), and because of its importance we 
shall review it here. A pastor is under obligation to reside in the 
parochial house near his church. The Ordinary of the place can, 
for a just cause, permit the pastor to stay elsewhere, provided 
that the house in which he stays is not so far removed from the 
parish church that the performance of his parochial functions is 
thereby going to be seriously prejudiced. According to Canon 
465, a pastor is permitted to be absent not more than two months 
(either continuous or interrupted) from his parish, unless a just 
cause, in the judgment of the Ordinary himself, either requires a 
longer absence or permits only a shorter one. The days spent 
in the priests’ retreat once a year are not counted in the two 
months’ vacation of the pastor. Whether the time of the pastor’s 
vacation be continuous or interrupted, when his absence is going 
to be longer than a week, the pastor, besides having a legitimate 
cause, must have the written permission of his bishop, and he 
must leave in his place a substitute who is approved by the bishop. 
If the pastor is a Religious, he also needs the consent of his Supe- 
rior, and the priest whom he leaves to take his place must, in his 
case, be acceptable to both the Ordinary and to his Religious 
Superior. If a pastor is obliged for a sudden and grave reason to 
leave his parish, and he is forced to be absent longer than a week, 
he must let the bishop know this as soon as possible; he must 
also report to the bishop the reason for his absence and also the 
priest whom he has left in his place, and the pastor must abide 
by the bishop’s orders. Even though a pastor is to be away for 
a shorter time than a week, he must provide for the necessities of 
his people, if peculiar circumstances of his parish require him to 
do so. These rules are an epitome of the Code’s law of residence, 
the observance of which the dean is required to watch. 

(2) The other important functions of the dean at the present 
time are the following: (a) he is to see that the orders of the 
bishop given at the time of his visitation are carried out (Canon 
447, §1,n. 2); (b) he shall see that due caution is shown with re- 
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gard to the matter of the Eucharistic Sacrifice (n. 3); (c) he shall 
likewise see that the ornamentation and equipment of the churches 
of his district, and especially those vessels that are used for the 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament and for the celebration of 
Mass, are in compliance with church regulations, and consequently 
becoming and fit (n. 4). The dean is also to check on whether or 
not the sacred functions are celebrated according to the prescrip- 
tions of the Sacred Liturgy. He is to see that the goods of the 
church are faithfully administered, and that the obligations at- 
tached to church endowments, especially foundation Masses, are 
rightfully fulfilled. The dean must also see that the parish records 
are correctly written up and kept (Canon 447, §1,n.4). That the 
dean may be certain of all these points, the same Canon points 
out, he must visit the parishes of his district at times stated by 
the bishop. Further, it is the dean’s duty, as soon as he 
hears of the serious illness of any pastor in his district, to see 
that such pastor or priest receives the necessary spiritual and 
material aid during his sickness, and, if the priest dies, the 
dean is to see that he receives a proper funeral. The dean 
must also take care, while a pastor is sick or dying, that the 
books, documents, sacred furnishings, and other things which 
belong to the church are not lost nor carried away. On the days 
designated by the bishop, the dean must call the priests of his 
district to the conferences about which Canon 131 speaks, and 
preside over them. Where there are several gatherings of this 
kind for the same purpose in different places of his district, the 
dean should see that they are all properly attended (Canon 
448). If the dean is not a pastor, he must reside in the territory 
of his deanery or in a place not very far distant from it, according 
to the regulations laid down by the bishop. At least once in the 
year, the dean must give a report of his district to the bishop; 
this report should point out not only the good which was ac- 
complished during the year, but also any evils which may have 
crept in, any scandals that may have arisen, the means which 
the dean employed to rectify them, and what he thinks should be 
done to eradicate them completely (Canon 449). 
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III. Privileges and Honors of the Present Office 


The dean shall have his own special seal for the deanery 
(Canon 450). This seal is to be used only in the carrying out of 
the bishop’s work in his deanery. According to the Code (Canon 
450, § 2), the dean has the right of precedence over all pastors 
and other priests of his district, even though he is not a pastor 
himself (Vermeersch, I, p. 308). Canon 370, § 1, gives the vicar 
general precedence over him. Deans of a diocese are listed among 
those who must be called to attend a Diocesan Synod, when one 
is held (Canon 358). 

Probably the most important zus given to a dean is mentioned 
in Canon 899. According to this Canon, the faculty of absolving 
from sins reserved to the bishop is to be given habitually to the 
deans of a diocese, and besides, in places that are more remote 
from the episcopal seat, the faculty of subdelegating, toties quoties, 
the confessors of his district, if and when they recur to the deans 
for some more urgent case. This Canon speaks of absolving from 
reserved sins. There is a big distinction between a reserved sin 
and a reserved censure. Deans are not given any added power 
with regard to censures. The confessors of their district have as 
much authority as they in the matter of reserved censures. In 
dioceses, therefore, where there are no reserved sins this Canon 
bestows no authority on the dean. 
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Memories of Destiny Bay (Concluded) 
By JoHN A. Moran 


The Heralds of the Dawn 


I received a call to go to Bandon to attend afuneral. I took the 
train to Coquille on the local Southern-Pacific line, and then went 
aboard the old sternwheeler that plied between Coquille and Ban- 
don, on the Coquille River. It was a day in early Autumn, and 
the banks of the river were velvet-green, and one could almost 
touch their green beauty by reaching one’s hand from the boat. 
The water was without waves, and there were quiet pools of re- 
flected sunshine and stretches where the long shadows of the great 
trees reached from bank to bank. Beautiful Coquille, quiet river 
flowing to the sea with the serenity and silence of the sunset! The 
funeral cortége wended its way to the top of a little hill overlooking 
the Pacific. A strong wind blew from the ocean over the bowed 
heads and the open grave. When the funeral rites had been ob- 
served, I asked those present to join me in an Our Father and 
three Hail Marys for the deceased. Just one man joined me, and 
there was the cadence of the Gaelic in his soft replies. A great 
people, the children of Eire, who have brought their faith with 
them to the ends of the earth, and are not ashamed or afraid to 
kneel by an open grave and join the priest in prayer! 

Bandon was then a thriving little city, and was soon to have a 
resident priest. Now, alas, it is no more. It was wiped out com- 
pletely by the great fire of 1936. The founders of the town were 
Bennett and Baldwin, two students who ran away from Trinity 
College, Dublin, and after many vicissitudes landed on this most 
western point in the United States. They named it Bandon after 
their native town in County Cork, Ireland. 

Bandon to-day, though brave and optimistic, is a place of 
gray ashes, a haven for the wild sea-birds. But Bandon will come 
back again to its pristine glory. Pioneers built it before, and they 
will do so again. 
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South of Bandon about thirty miles is Port Orford and Cape 
Blanco, and there also lives a community, the descendants of the 
Irish pioneers. They were not many, but what they lacked in 
numbers, they made up in quality and intrinsic worth. One 
family years ago built a little church on the headland overlooking 
the Pacific. ‘The Star of the Sea” they named it, and it still 
stands proud testimony of the faith and noble traditions of a 
grand people. Many a priest, forlorn, tired and maybe somewhat 
disconsolate, saw the beckoning lights in its window and took 
courage, for he knew that there would be a generous kindly welcome 
for him at the end of the road. The pioneers fought the good fight, 
they kept the faith; and though the little cemetery is now white 
with the headstones that mark the graves of those that are gone, 
“The Star of the Sea” still lights the way for the priest. God 
bless the living and God rest their dead! The winds of the Pacific 
sing a solemn requiem about their graves, but the Angels in the 
heavens chant their victory. 

Back home again, and it was the eve of First Friday. The 
children were waiting anxiously for confession, and were about 
to take their first step as members of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
They were friendly youngsters, and though there was no Catholic 
school then or for many years after, they had a great reverence 
and obedience. Of course, at times their exuberance bubbled 
over, as on that occasion when Wilfred and Jim, my altar boys, 
arrived in the sacristy and wound a snake around Wilfrid’s neck. 
I was petrified; it was the first snake I had ever seen outside of a 
ZOO. 

“Aw, shucks, Father, he won’t hurt you,” they exclaimed, and 
then they unwound the garter snake and dropped it out the 
window. I hadn’t the heart to scold them, they were such faith- 
ful little fellows. Rain or shine, they never failed to appear in 
time for Mass. 

We received word that the Archbishop was coming for Con- 
firmation early in May. So Father Dan and myself got busy 
rounding up a class in each parish to be ready for the Visitation. 
It had been quite a while since there had been a Confirmation 
class in Destiny, and many of our candidates were no longer 
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young. My first convert was to be confirmed on that occasion. 
She used to be the organist in the Episcopal church, and was a 
talented musician. I had looked forward to the time when she 
would direct our little choir, but Father Dan got ahead of me by 
marrying her to one of his parishioners, so his gain was our loss. 
Her days in the vineyard were short but very fruitful, and she 
left us all too soon to join that invisible choir that sings beyond 
the stars. God rest her! 

Confirmation day was a day of festival in Destiny. As we were 
very far removed from the center of things, it wasn’t often that 
the people of our little parishes had an opportunity to see their 
Archbishop, and so they came from far and near. And what a 
day it was, a day in May that was neither spring nor summer but 
rather a summer day that had still the freshness of spring! The 
winds of the sea freshened by the river blew around St. Monica’s, 
lifting the white veils of the girls and tousling the heads of the 
boys as they stood in the ranks of the Confirmation class awaiting 
the sign to march to the church. They were grand little boys 
and girls, fresh and unspoiled as the salt winds of Coos, ready to 
enroll in the army of the Lord as soldiers of Christ. They were 
timid at first, and gave their answers haltingly. But when they 
realized that His Grace was trying to help them with fatherly 
kindness, their courage mounted and they answered clearly and 
unafraid. They really deserved the commendation given them 
by the Archbishop. When the last little trooper had marched 
back to his seat, I joined Father Dan in a sigh of relief that there 
had been no casualties in our little army, and that now, thank 
God, they were true soldiers of Christ. 

Next day our Archbishop left us on the Overland stage for 
Roseburg, and he carried with him on his arduous journey the 
prayers and benedictions of his children at Destiny. The padres 
too had a twinge of regret when they said farewell, for he had been 
so kind and considerate and understanding. The next twenty- 
four hours he would spend riding the none-too-soft buckboard of 
a horse-drawn stage. Those were strenuous days for an episcopal 
visitation. It entailed heroic self-sacrifice, but he seemed to 
consider it lightly, for, as he used to say, he had a very rigorous 
novitiate as a priest through the icy blizzards and the snow-bound 
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trails on the prairies of Minnesota. ““Those were the happy days,” 
he would say, and I believed him then, and I believe him now, for 
a parish priest’s work is over when the day is done, but he who 
wears a mitre is seldom free from care. 


Action and reaction, they say, are equal and opposite; and 
great joy is ofttimes followed by great sorrow. So has it proved 
to be at Destiny, for Father Dan is going to leave us soon. He 
goes to his new appointment in Eugene with the Godspeeds and 
good wishes of a parish as large as the whole of Ireland. “‘Good- 
bye, Father Dan; the Bay mourns your departure, and will not 
soon forget your priestly zeal and your many sacrifices on land 
and sea for the children of the household.” 

I took a trip to Shoreacres the day after Father Dan left, for I 
had a great desire to see once again that place of unusual beauty. 
It was a summer home built on a headland overlooking that great 
expanse of ocean that lies between our Pacific coast and the 
tropical isles of the Far East. Back of the residence and away 
from the sea was the forest primeval, and beds of semi-tropical 
wild flowers studded its pine-needle floor. There were palm trees, 
old and aloof, their fronded heads pointing to the stars; there was 
a pergola and a pool of sea-green water banked with flowers, and 
there were tennis courts and playgrounds overhung with gaily 
colored Japanese lanterns, and then the grand house itself, a 
veritable Eden of the Pacific. 

One day, however, the fire came, and after the fireashes. Shore- 
acres and the beauty that was Shoreacres have now departed 
these many years. However, it still finds a place in my memories 
of Destiny because of the happy hours spent in that fairyland of 
forest and flowers, and because of its gracious, kindly host who 
so generously shared the beauty of Shoreacres with his many 
friends. One can’t help a feeling of sadness that Shoreacres is but 
amemory. It withered and died like the rose in autumn, but un- 
like the rose it has never known another spring. 


About this time we were trying to work out a plan to have a 
mission. There never had been a mission at the Bay, and we felt 
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that it would do a world of good. In those now distant days 
science had not yet given us the radio, and it is safe to say that 
the great majority of our parishioners had heard from the pulpit 
only the voice of their pastor. A change would be a good thing, 
and probably quite pleasing to the congregation. The people 
were indeed delighted with the prospect of the mission, and were 
willing to help in every way to make it a success. There were 
difficulties, of course—the matter of accommodating the mission- 
ary, for our house was very small, just a wren’s nest with a little 
extra room, and there were very few facilities for placing a meal 
on the table. But my people promised to help, and they more 
than kept their promise. So Father O’B. came, and from the very 
first day fitted right into the picture. He was a very good 
preacher—but besides he was an excellent cook. I can see him now 
with his white apron over his white habit, broiling steaks with all 
the zest and pride of a “‘maitre de cuisine.” He gave a dramatic 
touch to everything he said and did. When I first met him, I 
felt as if I were back again in the classroom at Old Summerhill 
waiting till old Cabby, the algebra professor, made up his mind 
whether he would send me to the president’s room or not. This 
feeling soon passed, for his sternness was just a pose that cloaked 
a heart of gold. That week’s mission and my association with 
Father O’B. formed one of the most pleasant interludes of my life. 
The mission was a much greater success than we had anticipated. 
They came, all of my little flock, every night, and those who 
didn’t have to work in the mills came to Masseach morning. We 
shall never forget that Sunday evening when our week of prayer 
came toanend. The little church was filled, and the people were 
standing in the vestibule. Men, women and children, all were 
holding lighted candles in their hands renewing their baptismal 
vows and bowing their heads for the Papal Benediction. Then 
came the hushed, hallowed silence, the chiming of the altar bells, 
and the Laudate. Oh, it was grand, indeed, that closing of our 
first little mission at Destiny. 

Father left us the next morning, and the altar boys and myself 
waved him farewell as the old ‘‘Breakwater”’ carried him out to 
sea. It was farewell and goodbye, for we never saw him again. 
He is buried down south in his native California where the mission 
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bells lulled him to sleep. We haven’t forgotten you, Father, 
throughout the years, and we will go on remembering. 

There was an old room over the Sacristy that was filled with the 
dust and debris of years. One day I set out on a housecleaning 
with a will. I climbed the rickety old staircase that led up to the 
crow’s nest. Up there it was like a pirate’s roost. It was about 
ten feet by six, and as bare and gloomy as a prison cell. Even in 
broad daylight there was a dark grayness about the place, never 
relieved by a shaft of sunlight, because the one window was opaque 
and festooned with cobwebs. In candlelight it was an eerie place 
full of flickering shadows and ghostly whisperings, and when the 
wind blew it seemed to shake and tremble as if in fear of its own 
shadows. A dismal place indeed, but yet it served as parlor and 
bedroom for one of my predecessors at Destiny. Piled up on the 
floor and on the rickety old bed in the corner were odds and ends 
of every description—old papers, advertisements, candle stubs, 
aged candlesticks on the retired list (and they deserved to be), 
and old, very old directories, mildewed survivals of an ancient day. 

Lying on a shelf was an old Ordo. It seemed something very 
personal from out of the past, and I stopped a moment to look 
for any notations or announcements of the long, long ago in the 
Church’s official calendar. There were the usual memos, Masses 
that had been said, and prayers that had been requested from the 
altar for the sick and the dying and the dead, and then at the 
very bottom end of a blank page I read this item: ‘Reserved 
passage to-day on the ‘Cape Argo,’ leaving to-morrow evening.” 
Two days later another notation read: ‘Mass this morning for 
the shipwrecked passengers and crew of the ‘Cape Argo.’’”’ These 
entries brought to my mind that most tragic of all the coast dis- 
asters, the wreck of the ‘‘Cape Argo,’”’ but Father hadn’t been a 
passenger. He had lighted a candle, and with the added light 
from the sanctuary lamp was reading his Breviary in church 
shortly before his boat sailed, and then he nodded to sleep in the 
dim light and God looked down and listened to the whispered words 
of Compline: ‘‘Noctem quietam et finem perfectum concedat 
nobis Dominus omnipotens.”’ And so his name was not numbered 
amongst the shipwrecked dead. 
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He who is wrapped in purple robes 
With planets in his care, 

Had pity on the least of things 
Asleep upon a chair.... 


It would be difficult, indeed, for a stranger to realize the con- 
ditions under which these apostolic men, the pioneer priests of 
the Northwest, ministered to their widely scattered congregations. 

Douglas, Coos, and Curry—three large counties of forest pri- 
meval, the home of the Douglas fir and the Port Orford cedar— 
formed just one parish in this vast land. It took one year on 
horseback over mountain and river to bring the Mass to the home- 
steads in the clearings and the wooded shelters on lake and lonely 
beach. To-day, the trails the pioneers blazed are dotted with 
churches, eight in all, and church bells chime along the coast. For 
this and many other great gifts we owe a debt of undying gratitude 
to that grand, munificent institution, the Church Extension 
Society. And Destiny, mother of many missions, has itself a 
beautiful church sponsored and built through the untiring zeal of 
its pastor and the loyal codperation of his devoted flock. 

Sainted heroes, who carried the altar and the cross upon your 
backs to the outposts of civilization, we of a later day salute you. 
Your names have not been engraven on marble monuments, your 
praises seldom sung; but you did what none but God’s friends 
could do. You watched and waited with Him in Gethsemane, 
and when the darkness came, night found you again at the foot 
of the cross, faithful until death. God keep our memory of you, 
dear Fathers, green as the hills that look down on your graves— 
“Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound save his own dash- 
ings.” 

Salve et vale! Hail and farewell to you who kept the altar light 
ever burning brightly at Destiny, and to you who tend its sacred 
flame to-day! 











The Catholic Form of Marriage Enacted 
by the Code of Canon Law 


By STaNIsLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


In the last issue we gave a summary of the development of 
canonical legislation on the form of marriage from the beginning 
of the Church to the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law on 
May 19, 1918, on which date the Code went into effect. 

The Church had always urged the Catholic people to enter upon 
the married state with the blessing of the priest because, as the 
great Pope Leo XIII says: ‘“‘Marriage has God for its Author, 
and was from the very beginning a kind of foreshadowing of the 
Incarnation of His Son; and therefore there abides in it a some- 
thing holy and religious, not extraneous, but innate; not derived 
from men, but implanted by nature’ (Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, February 10, 1880). However, there was no law de- 
manding under pain of invalidity the contracting of marriage 
before an authorized priest until the Council of Trent in the six- 
teenth century. That law, as we saw in our previous study, 
actually did not become universal in the Church, because for the 
binding force of the law it required that it be published in each 
individual parish, and that was neglected in many places, and in 
many other places the law could not be published because by the 
time of the Council of Trent large sections of Europe had become 
Protestant, and in these sections all bishoprics and parishes had 
been forcibly suppressed. 

Is there any practical need of paying attention to the law on 
the form of marriage at present, knowing that the form required 
by the Code of Canon Law has been in force not only since 1918 
when the Code became law, but since 1908 when the ‘‘Ne Temere’”’ 
Decree ruled that all marriages of Catholics, whether two Catho- 
lics or Catholic and non-Catholic, were invalid unless con- 
tracted before an authorized priest and two witnesses? Yes, for it 
happens fairly often that the writer of these lines has been asked 
by people married before 1908 how they can get married in the 
Church after being once or twice married and divorced. 
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Persons who got married outside the Church before April 19, 
1908, whether both were Catholics or one a Catholic and the 
other a baptized non-Catholic, were validly married, unless con- 
sanguinity or some other impediment rendered the marriage null 
and void. We said “‘baptized Protestant,’’ because the impedi- 
ment of a Catholic marrying an unbaptized person renders the 
marriage invalid and that ancient law has not been changed 
either by the ““Ne Temere”’ Decree or by the Code of Canon Law. 
Moreover, until the Code became law (May 19, 1918), any bap- 
tized person that married an unbaptized person was married in- 
validly. This is important to remember when the priest is asked 
for information about the possibility of a second marriage in the 
Catholic Church by those who had been non-Catholics, were 
married to non-Catholics, are now divorced and want to marry 
again, either because the non-Catholic has become a convert to 
our Church or, while remaining a non-Catholic, he wishes to marry 
a Catholic. If the two non-Catholics were married on or after 
May 19, 1918, and one of them was unbaptized, there is no chance 
to have the marriage declared invalid because of the impediment 
of disparity of cult, because that ceased to exist for baptized non- 
Catholics with the date just mentioned. 

The Church does not favor the disruption of marriages, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, and the matrimonial tribunals are exhorted by 
the Code (cfr. Canon 1965) to endeavor to reconcile the parties 
and induce them to get the marriage validated, if possible, rather 
than ask for a declaration of nullity of the marriage. Unfortu- 
nately, in almost all cases in which a declaration of nullity is sought 
in the ecclesiastical tribunal, people do not approach a priest or 
their diocesan authorities until the marriage is hopelessly broken 
up, and often only after they have obtained a civil divorce so that 
there is no chance to bring about reconciliation and validation of 
the marriage. This state of affairs is regrettable, and the Holy 
See in its Instruction to the local Ordinaries of the United States 
has expressed its grave concern over the frequency of marriage 
cases in which a declaration of nullity is sought. 


Essentials of the Catholic Form of Marriage 


Those marriages only are valid which are contracted either be- 
fore a pastor or the local Ordinary, or a priest delegated by either, 
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and at least two witnesses, in conformity however with the rules 
laid down in the following Canons, and saving the exceptions men- 
tioned below in Canons 1098 and 1099 (Canon 1094). 

The foregoing Canon is taken verbatim from the ‘‘Ne Temere”’ 
Decree of 1908. Catholics of the Latin Rite throughout the whole 
world are bound by this form of marriage, not only when two 
Catholics of the Latin Rite marry, but also when a Catholic of 
the Latin Rite marries a Catholic of an Oriental Rite or a non- 
Catholic, be he an Oriental schismatic or a baptized non-Catholic 
of a Protestant sect or an unbaptized person. For Germany and 
Hungary an exceptional law had existed before the ‘“Ne Temere”’ 
Decree, that mixed marriages were valid when contracted outside 
the Church (7.e., without the assistance of an authorized priest), 
and that exceptional law was suffered to continue even after the 
“‘Ne Temere’’ Decree was published. The Code of Canon Law 
made no exception for any country. A dispute arose with the 
publication of the Code whether or not the exceptional law for 
Germany and Hungary was abolished, or whether it continued as 
a special favor of the Holy See to those countries. The contro- 
versy was settled by the declaration of the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Papal Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code, March 30, 1918, that the Code had abolished the exception. 


Requisites for the Valid Assistance of Bishop and Pastor 


The pastor and the local Ordinary assist validly at marriages: 

(1) from the day only on which they have taken canonical 
possession of their benefice, according to Canons 334 and 1444, 
or have entered upon their office, provided they are not excom- 
municated, interdicted, or suspended from office by sentence, or 
declared as such; 

(2) only within the limits of their respective territories, in 
which they assist validly at all marriages not only of their subjects 
but also of non-subjects; 

(3) provided they are not constrained by force or grave fear 
to ask for and receive the marriage consent of the parties (Canon 
1095, § 1). . 

The pastor and the local Ordinary who can validly assist at 
marriages may also give another priest permission to assist 
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validly at marriage within the limits of their respective territories 
(Canon 1095, § 2). 

The term “local Ordinary”’ is defined by Canon 198 and in- 
cludes, besides the Roman Pontiff, residential bishops (dioceses 
are generally classed under sedes residentiales and sedes titulares), 
abbots and Prelates nullius, and the vicar general of the above 
Ordinaries, the administrator, vicars and prefects Apostolic, and 
those men who during vacancy succeed to the office temporarily 
by the provisions of the law or of approved constitutions. Form- 
erly vicars and prefects Apostolic could not appoint a vicar 
general, but on December 8, 1919, the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda permitted them to appoint a vicar delegate after 
the manner of a vicar general. To this vicar is practically con- 
ceded the entire jurisdiction in spiritual and temporal affairs 
that the vicar general of a diocese has in virtue of the Code (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XII, 120). 

The term ‘‘pastor” is defined by Canon 451 as “‘the individual 
priest or a moral person (e.g., a monastery), to whom a parish 
has been given ‘in titulum’ with the care of souls to be exercised 
under the authority of the local Ordinary.’’ Furthermore, 
quasi-pastors in charge of quasi-parishes in vicariates and pre- 
fectures Apostolic, and parochial vicars when invested with full 
parochial authority, are equivalent to and come in law under the 
name of pastors with all parochial rights and duties. Concerning 
the major and minor military chaplains, the above-mentioned 
Canon rules that the extent of their powers is determined by the 
special regulations of the Holy See. 

In the United States, in all the dioceses and places which were 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda and placed under the general government of the 
Church, all parishes are parishes in the proper sense of the term; 
the so-called missions or stations that are attached to many of the 
parishes in the United States are to be considered parts of the 
parish to which they are attached. Such stations or missions were 
to be found also under the old Canon Law under the name of 
ecclesiz succursales. 

In the chapter of the Code on pastors, no mention is made of 
pastors of parishes for people of different languages. The Code 
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wants the dioceses to be divided into territorial parishes as Canon 
216, § 1, prescribes. Section 4 of the same Canon rules: “‘With- 
out special permission of the Holy See, the erection of parishes 
may not be based on the difference of languages of the people in 
the same town or territory. It is likewise forbidden to establish 
purely personal parishes for certain families or persons. Where 
such parishes have been already established, no change shall be 
made without consulting the Apostolic See.’’ After the promul- 
gation of the ‘“Ne Temere”’ Decree, an answer of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, February 1, 1908, ad VIII dubium 
(Acta Sancteze Sedis, XLI, 108), was and still is applicable to 
language parishes that have no exclusive territory of their own 
but embrace the people of a certain language who live scattered 
in one or several English-speaking parishes. It was asked where 
and how pastors could assist at marriage who have no exclusive 
territory of their own, but simultaneously with one or several 
pastors. The answer was that they could assist in the territory 
held simultaneously with other pastors. No other declaration 
on this point has been issued by the Holy See after the above- 
mentioned Decree, and the commentators on the Code, even those 
who are best qualified to know the mind of the Holy See, like 
Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De Matrimonio,” II, n. 976), apply the 
Decree of 1908 to the Code. 


After Taking Possession of the Benefice or Entering upon Office 


The local Ordinary and the pastor and those held equivalent to 
them in the matter of witnessing marriage, can assist validly from 
the day only on which they have taken canonical possession of 
their benefice or have entered upon their office (Canon 1095, § 1, 
n. 1). 

Clerics who have a benefice (diocese or parish) must have taken 
canonical possession of their benefice, and those who merely have 
an office that entitles them to witness marriages must have ac- 
tually entered upon their office before they can witness marriages or 
delegate another todoso. Concerning bishops appointed by the 
Holy See to govern a diocese, Canon 334, § 3, prescribes the man- 
ner of taking possession of the bishopric. It reads: ‘‘They take 
canonical possession of the diocese as soon as they exhibit, in 
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person or by proxy, the Apostolic Letters of appointment to the 
Cathedral Chapter, in the presence of the secretary or chancellor 
of the Chapter who shall make entry of the fact into the acts of 
the diocese.”” In countries like the United States, and elsewhere 
where there are no Cathedral Chapters, the letters of appointment 
must be exhibited to the diocesan consultors, because Canon 427 
ordains that the body of diocesan consultors takes the place of 
the Cathedral Chapter so that the precepts of the Code concern- 
ing the participation of the Chapter in the government of the 
diocese, ‘‘sive sede plena sive ea impedita aut vacante,” are to be 
applied to the body of diocesan consultors. 

Abbots and prelates nullius take possession in the same manner 
as residential bishops, as is prescribed by Canon 322, § 1, and they 
have no jurisdiction until they have taken possession. 

The administrator of a diocese, abbacy, or prelature nullius is 
to be elected within eight days from the notice of the death of 
the bishop, abbot, or prelate mullius. In the dioceses of the 
United States and other places that have no Cathedral Chapter 
the diocesan consultors elect the administrator. He obtains 
episcopal jurisdiction as soon as he has made the profession of 
faith spoken of in Canons 1406-1408, and he does not need con- 
firmation of his election by any other authority (cfr. Canon 438). 
vicars and prefects Apostolic take possession of the territory of 
their jurisdiction by exhibiting either in person or by proxy the 
document of the Holy See by which they were appointed (Canon 
293, § 2). 

Pastors take possession of their benefice according to the pre- 
cept of Canon 1444, § 1, which reads: ‘The installation by which 
the beneficiary takes possession of his benefice is to be made in 
the manner specified by particular law or by legitimate custom, 
unless the Ordinary for a just cause explicitly and in writing dis- 
penses with this method or rite: in such a case the dispensation 
takes the place of the formal taking of possession.” 

There are other men who in virtue of their office are entitled to 
witness marriages, namely, the vicar general of residential bishops, 
of abbots and prelates nullius, the vicar delegate of vicars and 
prefects Apostolic, the administrator of a vacant parish, certain 
parochial vicars who take charge of a parish by appointment 
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of the bishop (or in certain cases by provision of the law of the 
Code) during the illness, absence, etc., of a pastor. All the men 
who have the right to witness marriages in virtue of an office, 
not by appointment to a benefice, begin to have that right from 
the moment they legitimately enter upon their office. 


Ecclesiastical Penalties Which Take Away the Right to 
Witness Marriage 


Canon 1095, § 1, n. 1, rules that the prelates and priests who 
have the right to witness marriages in virtue of a benefice or an 
office cannot validly witness marriages if they have been excom- 
municated, interdicted, or suspended from office by sentence, or 
in case one of these penalties was incurred automatically, after 
the competent ecclesiastical authority has issued the declaration 
that they have incurred one of those penalties. It is not the 
offense or its penalty that deprives the men of the right to witness 
marriages, but the action of the ecclesiastical superior who pro- 
nounces the censure by condemnatory or declaratory sentence. 
Thereby the incapacity to witness marriages is made known to 
the public, and there is no excuse for doing anything contrary to 
the penalty. 


Official Witness of Marriage Must without Force or Grave Fear 
Ask for and Receive the Marriage Consent 


Canon 1095, § 1, n. 3, rules: ‘Provided they are not con- 
strained by force or grave fear and ask for and receive the mar- 
riage consent.’’ Two distinct things are required by the above 
paragraph of the Code, namely, that (1) the official witness acts 
freely (z.e., without force or grave fear), and (2) that he be present 
not in a passive way, like the two ordinary witnesses required 
in addition to the officiant, but that he ask for and receive the 
marriage consent. 

The reader may wonder why the law says that the official wit- 
ness may not be constrained to assist through force or grave fear. 
This clause was added both in the ‘‘Ne Temere”’ Decree and in the 
Code because under the form of marriage ordained by the Council 
of Trent the presence of the authorized priest sufficed even if he 
were present only through force or grave fear. An exceptional 
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case is discussed by commentators on the Code in which a pastor 
refuses to witness a marriage of otherwise qualified persons, and 
is forced to do so either by threats of the parties to denounce 
him to the Ordinary or by actual precept under censure. Though 
the Code does not distinguish between just and unjust threats 
and fear in this matter, it is certain that the Code does not intend 
to interfere with the enforcement of the duties of a pastor, nor 
does it stop people from getting what the law entitles them to by 
recourse to the ecclesiastical superior (Cappello, ‘‘De Sacra- 
mentis,’”’ III, n. 670; Wernz-Vidal, ‘“‘De Matrimonio,” n. 537, 
footnote 36). 

The official witness of the marriage must not only be present 
when the parties express their consent, but he must take an active 
part in the ceremony by asking for and receiving the consent; 
this is a requirement under pain of invalidity of the marriage. 
There is a Decree of the Holy Office, July 21, 1912 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, IV, 443), which said that formerly the Holy See had per- 
mitted in some countries because of peculiar conditions that when 
the promises were absolutely refused in mixed marriages (Catho- 
lic and baptized Protestant), the pastor assist passively (z.e., 
not ask for the consent or do anything but merely witness the 
expression of consent). When the ““Ne Temere’’ Decree demanded 
the active assistance of the priest, as does the Code, doubts arose 
whether the former particular law on this matter given to some 
countries was abolished. The Holy Office answered that those 
special laws remained in force. Finally, when the Code of Canon 
Law demanded in all marriages an active assistance of the priest, 
and revoked all former particular laws contrary to the Code by 
Canon 6, n. 1, the question came up again about the exceptional 
law for those countries. Hungary was one of the countries that 
had this special law, and the Archbishop of Prague inquired con- 
cerning that law. The Holy Office answered that the special 
law was abolished, and the Code on this matter had to be ob- 
served everywhere (November 26, 1919; Linzer Quartalschrift, 
1921, p. 249). 

Two Witnesses Required for Validity of Marriage 

Besides the authorized priest who is the official witness, two 
witnesses are required for validity of the marriage, as is evident 
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from Canon 1094. Nothing is said in the Code about the qualifica- 
tion of the two witnesses. Wherefore, Cardinal Gasparri teaches 
that any persons at all—men, women, children, Catholics, non- 
Catholics, heathens—who can testify from their own personal 
knowledge and their presence at the marriage ceremony that the 
parties gave the marriage consent can, in so far as validity is con- 
cerned, be employed as witnesses. Ordinarily the couple that are 
to be married choose the witnesses to their marriage. It suffices, 
however, that there be present at least two persons who can 
testify to the fact that the couple gave the marriage consent. 
Protestants are not to act as witnesses at a Catholic marriage, 
but, as the Holy Office declared on August 19, 1891 (Collectanea 
de Propaganda Fide, n. 1855), the Ordinary may tolerate them 
as witnesses for a grave reason, provided there is no scandal given 
thereby. 


Delegation of Priest to Witness Marriage 


Canon 1095, § 2, reads: ‘‘The pastor and the local Ordinary 
who can validly assist at marriage may also give another priest 
permission to assist validly at marriage within the limits of their 
respective territories.”” The act by which a pastor or local Ordinary 
empowers another priest to witness marriages is called permission 
(licentia), not delegation, because technically speaking witnessing 
matriages is not an act of jurisdiction but some other kind of 
official business. Practically it is better to call it delegation, and 
the Code does so in Canon 1096, § 1 (exclusis quibuslibet de- 
legationibus generalibus), to distinguish the authority to assist 
at marriages for their validity from the permission spoken of in 
Canon 1097 which is required for licit assistance. 

The local Ordinary and the pastor can delegate another priest 
if they themselves can validly assist at the marriage for which 
they delegate another. That implies what was prescribed in 
Canon 1095, § 1, namely, that they must have taken canonical 
possession of their benefice (diocese, parish), that they must be 
free from the censures spoken of in the same Canon, and that the 
delegation they give must be exercised within the limits of their 
respective territory; thus, the local Ordinary can give a priest 
authority to witness a marriage anywhere within his diocese (or 
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by what other name the Ordinary’s territory is called), the pastor 
to witness marriage within the territory of his parish. It is 
evident that the local Ordinary and the pastor do not have to be 
in their territory when they delegate another priest to witness a 
marriage; there is no controversy on this point. Neither is there 
any strict rule that the delegation must be given in writing, but 
ordinarily it should be given by written instrument because years 
afterwards the question of delegation may come up in a marriage 
case, and without a record of the delegation it might be difficult 
to prove that the marriage was witnessed by an authorized priest. 

The Code in Canon 1095, § 2, speaks of the local Ordinary and 
the pastor only in reference to delegation for witnessing marriages. 
There are, however, other persons who in virtue of their office 
have by law authority to witness marriages and to delegate that 
authority to others, and there are some men delegated who either 
by law or by special concession of the one delegating them can 
subdelegate others. We shall furnish more details about delega- 
tion for witnessing marriage in the next issue. 












Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By Kian J. HennrIcuH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VIII. Program Making and Conclusion 


A wealth of activities has been mentioned in this leadership 
course. It remains that they be arranged in such a manner as to 
constitute an interesting and practical program. It must be 
practical for the particular parish and interesting from the stand- 
point of the youth. The program-maker must take into considera- 
tion the existing facilities and the supply of leaders as well as 
available funds. National and diocesan organizations have issued 
programs to be followed, but all of them call for selection and 
adaptation if they are to be practical and possible in particular 
instances. Obviously, detailed and obligatory programs, like 
school curricula, would handicap successful work rather than pro- 
mote efficiency. Many things cannot always be realized accord- 
ing to schedule, and for this reason a rather general but highly 
suggestive program is much to be preferred to a particular and 
highly detailed program. Such a general program would furnish 
the basis for the activities wanted by and needed in a parish. 

As a sample of a general and suggestive program covering prac- 
tically everything that might be desired, that of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade is inserted. This is not done for publicity pur- 
poses, but because it is the only general program of its type 
known to the writer, and because it has proved its value and prac- 
ticability for exactly twenty-five years. An additional reason for 
its insertion here is because it does not seem to be known by many 
who act as leaders of youth. Moreover, since the Brigade was 
organized exclusively for the welfare of youth and is missionary in 
its ultimate end, there are no objections to the use of its findings 
byanyone. The profit to youth is a welcome and sufficient return. 

The program plan presented herewith and now followed by 
many groups was not laid down on the spur of the moment, but 
is the fruit of decades of actual experimenting and revising. In 
the course of time many different activities were introduced and 
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PROGRAM OF THE BRIGADE 


REGULAR WEEKLY BRANCH MEETING 
Full Complement of Officers—Complete 








Registered Membership 
THREE-PERIOD PLAN 
About 30 minutes each 
I-RECREATION II-PHYSICAL IlIl-EDUCATION 
faltue nm EXERCISES Inspection * 
games* Simple Drill* Marks* 4 
Contests Signalling Roll Call 
Quiet Games Calisthenics Pledge 
Ceremonial Talk* 
+++ 
Announcements 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES Teaching 
Story Telling 
: ens REET 
irst Ai 
BRANCHES HEADQUARTERS Nature Lore 
Special Classes Special Courses Instruction and 
Test Work* Examinations* Exam. of Recruits 
Hobbies Exhibitions 
Hikes Excursions 
Nature Lore Outings, Field Days NOTE 
Socials Demonstrations * All activities 
Rel. Activities* Vesper Services* marked with* 
Collections Honor Courts are obligatory, 
Officers’ Meetings others are rec- 
Vocational Guid- ommended 
ance 











the questions arose: “How much attention shall be devoted to 
games, exercises, and other work? Shall one meeting be given to 
one activity, or shall several activities be engaged in during each 
meeting?’ After long discussions and experimenting, and after 
considering health, practicability, attractiveness, interest, etc., 
the plan was adopted of grouping all possible activities to be en- 
gaged in under three headings: Recreation, Formal Physical 
Exercises, and Education. The period of time allotted to each 
was between twenty and thirty minutes. With regard to the 
order to be followed, the place in the meeting for recreation and 
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exercises was left optional, but for reasons of health and other 
considerations the educational period should be the closing one. 
This plan for the regular meetings does not take into considera- 
tion such activities as teams, special clubs, and other items in 
which not all boys can participate simultaneously. To cover these 
activities, an extension plan was added to be executed in special 
gatherings in addition to the regular weekly meetings. Hence, a 
complete skeleton program is the result. The specific work to be 
done in any meeting is not prescribed, but is left to the resource- 
fulness and judgment of the leader. It is his job to arrange the 
activities selected from among those mentioned in these chapters 
in such a manner that the plan of the general program is followed. 
This plan has obvious advantages. A leader is not handicapped 
by details; he may adapt the program to his knowledge, resources 
and ability, and to the interest of the group. He can keep up 
this interest by changing some activities (e.g., games, exercises, 
etc.) every week, and by introducing something that may be just 
timely and practical. Of course, certain features such as roll-call, 
announcements, etc., will recur regularly. 

It is obvious that the weekly meeting program must be planned 
in advance, perhaps for several weeks or a season. This provides 
the leader and assistants with an outline of the work lying ahead, 
and allows time for arrangements and preparing the equipment 
needed. In filling out the skeleton program, the books listed in 
the bibliography attached will be found very helpful and sufficient. 

The leader should endeavor to execute the program vigorously. 
One period should follow the other without much time interven- 
ing. This is important for the preservation of order and disci- 
pline. It also makes the participants wholesomely tired at the 
end, and creates the satisfying feeling that they have got their 
money’s worth. During the meeting a spirit of gaiety should pre- 
vail. It promotes rather than obstructs discipline. 

The educational period, although more quiet and intended to 
give the group a chance for cooling down, should not be conducted 
like a class in school, but rather asa social gathering. For this and 
other reasons it should not be used for catechism instruction, the 
training of altar boys, or a sermon, although choir practice might 
be engaged in. 
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With regard to Extension Work (comprising rallies, reviews, 
exhibits, competitions, contests, field days, bands, teams, clubs, 
civic participations, etc.), the program must necessarily fit the 
event. These events need preparation and training, and also 
some technical knowledge. It is not necessary to go into details 
regarding them, because all pertinent information is found in the 
writer’s ‘“Boyleader’s Primer.”’ 


Concluding Remarks 


At the beginning of this series on Leadership Training it was 
said that ‘leaders are needed who are really qualified to lead others 
in the spirit and principles of Catholic Action.’”’ This holds true 
also with regard to recreational leadership of youth. For the 
purpose of providing a modicum of training to qualify a leader, 
these chapters were written. But recreational leadership is not 
in itself conducive to Catholic Action unless it is exercised specifi- 
cally with this end in view—unless it is exercised in the spirit 
and along the lines of Catholic Action. Such must be the rec- 
reational leadership that Catholic men or women should assume, 
and for which educational opportunities and training must be 
provided. 

Most of the recreational work for youth will contribute but 
negatively towards religion—that is, only in so far as it removes 
dangers and temptations, and substitutes wholesome for danger- 
ous activities. This, in addition to physical benefits, is of course 
something, but not much. Leaders should be made to realize 
that their work should bear greater fruits in order to make it 
worth while. The moderator of a training course should never 
lose sight of this important phase. Unless recreation is conducted 
in the spirit of Catholic Action and activates Catholicity, it may 
become a danger far greater than many others. Recreation may 
become completely secularized; it may attain such a value in the 
eyes of youth that eternal values seem but small in comparison. 
This danger, which is so actively furthered by professional leaders 
and commercial organizations, must be counteracted; otherwise 
it will completely nullify the spiritualizing of youth so greatly 
needed to-day. Since this belongs to the pastoral field, a more ex- 
tended discussion of this problem must be deferred to another oc- 
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casion. However, since a recreation leader can be very helpful 
in the promotion of Catholic Action, a few suggestions are in order, 

(1) The leader, although he should be interested in his work, 
must have a balanced judgment about it. The moderator will 
furnish him with reasons why he judges a certain recreational work 
of special value in a certain parish with special problems. The 
value of activities varies in different places and with different 
classes of youth. 

(2) The leader must be more interested in the souls of youth 
than in his recreational work. This point seems to be obvious 
and a platitude, but just for this reason it is often neglected or 
completely overlooked. It may occur that religious duties con- 
flict with the duties of a recreational group membership as to time 
and circumstances. In such cases, religion must receive the pref- 
erence, and if an adjustment has to be made in favor of recreation, 
it should be done only with an expression of regret. Unless the 
importance of religious over recreational exercises is constantly 
stressed, there will soon be diminishing numbers at the Com- 
munion Mass, no servers at the altar, no singers for the choir, and 
a decreasing attendance at instructions or devotions. In this 
matter the priest-director must be a man of principle, and must 
illustrate his principle by his own behavior. 

(3) The recreation leader should be a missionary, especially 
among the boys attending public schools. He must bring to the 
notice of the pastor the boys who lack Catholic instruction and 
education, and those who are in danger of serious falls and in need 
of a spiritual guidance that he himself is unable to impart. In 
short, whenever the opportunity presents itself, he must labor to 
bring youth closer to the parish and nearer to God. If the 
leader and chaplain work incessantly together in this missionary 
work, good instead of evil consequences will be the result. 

In the Second Book of the Machabees (iv. 13-14) a story is told 
that is quite pertinent here. It is related that the high-priest 
Jason, imbued with the culture of the paganism of Hellas and 
anxious to curry favor with the Emperor, strove to introduce 
Hellenic forms and sports among the Jews. For this purpose, he 
had a place for exercises and games constructed near his castle 
in the neighborhood of the temple. It prospered, but the historian 
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complains: ‘““This was not the beginning, but an increase, and 
progress of heathenish and foreign manners, . . . insomuch that 
the priests were not now occupied about the offices of the altar, 
but despising the temple and neglecting the sacrifices, hastened 
to be partakers of the games, . . . and of the exercise of the discus.” 
Undoubtedly, the levites and the youth followed them. ‘‘Princi- 
piis obsta, sero medicina paratur.”’ 

To overcome the purely secular aspect of recreational groups, it 
is well to organize them as the social part of a religious society and 
proclaim the society or sodality as the principal organization for 
youth. It is true that some youngsters might object to this and 
refuse to join, but this is surely the lesser evil, since it leaves at 
least the religious society intact. Long experience in many par- 
ishes seems to support this view. It has but too frequently 
happened that recreational groups, instead of promoting the 
religious societies, have weakened and even destroyed them, and 
that after the recreation had to be given up nothing was left. 

Another factor that should not be neglected is to make the at- 
tendance at religious instructions obligatory for members fre- 
quenting public schools. This too will meet obstacles, but again 
the lesser evil should be chosen. The arrangements made for 
these instructions should be as attractive as possible. In places 
where the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is not established 
or not functioning, an auxiliary to the leaders’ committee might 
be formed to conduct classes or religious study clubs. Perhaps 
some of the leaders might also find time to take care of the 
religious features. This, of course, would have several advantages. 
All these things may seem to be only incidental to recreation, but 
they are of greater importance and of more lasting value. 

Bibliography 

The following works will provide a useful library for all who are 
interested in recreational leadership. 

“The Parish and Play,” by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. 
(The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa.), gives reasons why a 
parish should have organized recreation for youth. 

“Games and Game Leadership,” by C. F. Smith (Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., New York City), supplies hints to the leader supervising 
games. 
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“Games for the Home, School and Playground,” by Jessie 
Bancroft (revised edition, Macmillan Company, New York City), 
contains sufficient information for nearly all recreational pur- 
poses; its introduction is valuable in training leaders. 

“Recreative Athletics” (A. S. Barnes and Co., New York City) 
is a useful and complete book of features. 

“First Aid Manual’ (published by Johnson and Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) is clear, low-priced and well-illustrated. 

‘“‘Home-Made Games and Equipment,” by Hall (Lothrop, Lee, 
and Co., Boston, Mass.), contains some good and practical ma- 
terial. 

“‘Boyleaders’ Primer,’’ by the present writer (Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade U. S., 10 West 76th Street, New York City), offers a 
wealth of material on recreational work with boys; it considers 
fifty capacities in which leaders and assistants may have to act. 

“Boyguidance,”’ by the same writer (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City), deals with the more theoretical aspects of boys, and 
has not yet been superseded by a later work. 

“The Seraphic Youth,” by the same writer (Mission House, 
Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y.), contains material for religious 
study groups and Catholic Action cells. 

““Boysaver’s Guide,’’ by Rev. Fr. Quinn, S.J., considers several 
recreational and religious problems; it is out of print, but may be 
found in some parish libraries. 

“Catholic Action Handbook,” by Josef Will, S.J., and Kilian 
J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City), gives Americans a correct idea of Catholic Action, its organi- 
zation, operation, and objectives; it is low-priced and practical 
for C. A. study groups. 

Good material may also be found in the Syllabus of Physical 
Education, published in different States, in the handbooks of the 
C. Y. O. issued in several dioceses, and in the manuals and 
publications of different organizations. 














Health Makes for Education 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


There are those who think that the modern school attempts 
too much. A review of daily programs convinces the casual ob- 
server that the school offers a little bit of this and a little bit of 
that, and makes it impossible to achieve excellence in anything. 
A conservative element pleads constantly for a return to an ideal 
of thoroughness. The bewildering variety of subject-matter that 
has made its way into the curriculum of the elementary school 
gives the school over to an ideal of superficiality. 

The criticism is sane and constructive. School administrators 
who have their feet on the ground wish to be convinced of the 
purpose and the need of every innovation in the subject-matter of 
the curriculum. Community reaction is a norm that rightly calls 
for a measure of respect. The innovation that excites an unfavor- 
able reaction must prove itself before school men will accept it. 
Where the community reaction is favorable, it may be accepted 
as an index of sound purpose and real need. 

What shall we say of health education? Here is a subject whose 
purpose and need lend themselves to ready demonstration. The 
old proverb, “‘Mens sana in corpore sano,” is expressive of both 
the purpose and the need of health education. It is not only a 
subject; it is also a vast subject field, because there are materials 
in every subject intrinsically related to health. Health education 
lends itself to the development of broad viewpoints on education 
in general. Some advocates contend that it should serve as the 
beginning point of general curriculum-making. Certainly the 
techniques, knowledge, and viewpoints developed in the health 
program can serve as a basis for developing the other phases of 
the general curriculum program. Health is conceded to be the 
first of the cardinal objectives in elementary education, the first 
of the cardinal principles of secondary education. 

Was it ever thus? A cursory review of the history of our schools 
will show that health education received little or no recognition 
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during the period of rapid growth in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. The cultivation and the conservation of the 
health of the pupil were left to the home. A sound body was taken 
to be a natural byproduct of lifein the open. Health education did 
not contribute directly to the achievement of skill in the three 
R’s, and the elementary school had little use for it. Colleges and 
universities gave first and almost exclusive attention to the cul- 
tural subjects, and gradually conceded some ground to profes- 
sional training. 

There is no new thought in saying that a child’s training is con- 
ditioned by the state of his health. Susceptibility to disease, 
physical defects, and bad habits of living will obstruct the intellec- 
tual work of the pupil. Physical vigor in the individual is neces- 
sary if he is to reap the maximum result of high academic achieve- 
ment. Dr. Graves tells us that it is poor economy for a school 
system to spend thousands or even millions of dollars for effective 
instruction but neglect to take the necessary measures to insure 
that physical condition in the pupil which will permit him to take 
advantage of our educational offering. His conclusion is that good 
health should be made a definite part of every school pro- 
gram. 

The effort in educational literature to vindicate the place of 
health education in the school program argues a seeming reluc- 
tance on the part of the school to accept health as a formal subject. 
From an early period we find recognition everywhere of the para- 
mount importance of health in the lives of individuals and in the 
welfare of the people. It is but a short step from this recognition 
to a rightful emphasis in formal education. We have been slow 
in taking this step. Perhaps the revelations of the World War 
spurred us to it. The medical and physical examinations of mil- 
lions of our young men for the service showed many of them to 
be suffering from health handicaps. The general condition of 
health in the rural sections was even worse than in the urban areas. 
This was a surprise, but on analysis we find that superior nutrition, 
controlled water supply, health and physical education programs, 
periodic health examinations and many similar factors contributed 
to the superior condition of city dwellers. This revelation made 
the public more health-conscious and gave an impetus to the 
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shaping of school health programs. To-day health has won for 
itself a fixed place in the curriculum of the school. 

The Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association made an exhaustive study 
of this problem of national interest and set up certain objectives 
that will serve as the controlling aims of health programs every- 
where. The school accepts these aims, aims that are fundamental 
to all its work. They are: 


(1) to instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and 
improve their own health; 

(2) to establish in them the habits and principles of living which 
throughout their school life, and in later years, will assure that 
abundant vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the 
greatest possible happiness and service in personal, family, and 
community life; 

(3) to influence parents and other adults, through the health educa- 
tion program for children, to better habits and attitudes, so 
that the school may become an effective agency for the pro- 
motion of the social aspects of health education in the family 
and community as well as in the school itself; 

(4) to improve the individual and community life of the future; to 
insure a better second generation, and a still better third gen- 
eration; a healthier and fitter nation and race. 


This program is a far cry from a few lessons in structural 
physiology and formal gymnastics. Physical training is only one 
phase of health education. The modern school health program 
must concern itself with all the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities of school life. Health is a way of living rather than a 
mere formal subject. There was a day when the term “health” 
meant nothing more than physiological balance, the effective 
functioning of all the organs in the body. To-day there is a 
broader concept that includes emotional stability, facility in 
social activities, and satisfactory adjustment in all conduct. The 
physiological is only a phase, and not the most important phase. 
The mental and moral phases are of equal, even greater importance. 
Through them the individual learns to participate effectively in 
all the activities required to adjust him to his environment. The 
school can help to develop this capacity within the pupil. We 
note a reluctance of parents and of adults generally in allowing 
the schools to assume this additional burden. This province is 
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looked upon as exclusively belonging to the home. The saving 
grace of modern health education literature is its deference to 
the home, its plea for the codperation of the home, its offer to 
assist the home in conserving the health of the child. 

We have said that health makes for education. An analysis of 
a learning difficulty frequently reveals that a physical weakness 
lies at the base of it. A deficiency in eyesight, or hearing, or some 
other health factor often impedes learning. The skillful teacher 
will note these physical factors. Full and complete health records, 
carried along from grade to grade, are of great assistance and en- 
able the school to give invaluable guidance to the parent in the 
conservation of the child’s health. Many homes are conscious of 
the value of the physical examination, but the school is in a posi- 
tion to direct the heedless or the poor parent to a clinic where the 
needed examination is given at little or no cost. The reward of 
this solicitude is improved achievement on the part of the pupil. 
Often the heedless pupil suffers, not from a lack of good will, 
but from a physical defect that is easily removable. 

A lack of mental health may be a cause of learning difficulty. 
When this factor seems to intrude into the case, the teacher or 
the principal should call upon the services of a trained psycholo- 
gist. If the difficulty is of a psychiatric nature, we have need 
of another expert, the psychiatrist. Without proper treatment the 
affected pupil remains a problem, impeding himself, his fellows, 
and his teacher. 

We must say a word about the possible entrance of another fac- 
tor—social maladjustment. It is difficult to make a study of this. 
The school must find out as much as possible about the pupil’s 
home and family background, of his interests inside and outside 
the school, and of his hopes and ambitions for the future. Direct 
inquisition may prove embarrassing. The teacher should avoid 
the appearance of prying or of encroaching upon an individual’s 
right to privacy and self-respect. By indirection we may find 
direction out. A common device is to ask the pupil to write his 
autobiography. The form for this autobiography will suggest 
topics whose development will reveal much about the individual. 
The pupil is invited, for instance, to write on an interesting incident 
of his babyhood, on his hobby, on his best vacation, on his favorite 
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school subject, on his illnesses, or on interesting anecdotes about 
his family. Many students have written autobiographies that 
shed much light on the character and personality of the writer. 

There are, of course, cases where the suggestion of an auto- 
biography elicits no response. The individual conference may 
draw out the reluctant pupil. The conference record calls for such 
items of information as classes and activities found most enjoy- 
able or least enjoyable, suggestions for improved school condi- 
tions, details of home responsibilities, general preference in read- 
ing, in movies, or in radio programs, and plans of the pupil for 
his own future. A form of “Interest Blank,” checking on the 
pupil’s interest, is a modification of the conference device. Super- 
intendent Johnson of Chicago gives it as his conclusion that ma- 
terial of this nature is invaluable at times in diagnosing cases of 
social maladjustment. 

He gives the example of a boy who was failing in his schoolwork. 
Of normal intelligence, he showed no interest in the work or 
activities of the school. Shy and self-conscious, he nevertheless 
evinced an interest in club work. The conference revealed that 
the boy, the youngest in his family, suffered constantly with the 
chagrin of having the older children held up to him as “shining 
examples of smartness.’’ The mother thought him a problem, 
and was seemingly unaware that the boy was a victim of constant 
nagging. She offered to codperate in any measures to correct the 
boy’s deficiency. The school called upon a Charities Association 
to send the boy to a summer camp and give him the advantage 
of an atmosphere where he could live on equal terms with his 
fellows. The case worker afterwards arranged to get him part- 
time work after school. This position gave him importance in 
the family and built up his badly shattered self-respect. The 
social adjustment resulted in improved school achievement. 

It becomes quickly apparent that health education consists of 
much more than a little instruction in personal hygiene and one 
or two daily periods for physical education. The school must 
give first attention to mental, emotional, and social factors. 
Health education is the sum of experiences in school and elsewhere 
which favorably influence individual, community, and racial 
health. ‘We are attempting to build our health education cur- 
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riculum,’’ writes the American Child Health Association, ‘‘on the 
philosophy that health is a way of living—mentally, emotionally, 
socially, and physically—and, as such, cannot be taught except 
to a very limited extent as a special subject, but must grow out of 
and be a part of all child experiences in the school, the home, and 
the community”’ (‘‘Principles and Practices in Health Education,”’ 
pp. 33-34). 

Too long has the school bent its energies solely to the develop- 
ment of the mental life of the pupil. It is fundamental to a sane 
program of health education that the whole child be made the 
object of study. Society and its needs require that the whole 
child be the concern of the school. This work will involve the 
service of teachers of physical education, health teachers, teachers 
of science and other subjects of the curriculum, physicians, den- 
tists, psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and speech 
specialists. It is essential that the attitudes and points of view 
of these experts be in harmony with the well-articulated program. 

The classroom teacher occupies a position of great importance 
in the development of the unified program. He should have a 
degree of skill in determining the general physical condition of the 
children in the class group, in detecting early symptoms of 
diseases, in diagnosing emotional and social factors that interfere 
with the progress of the individual, and in adjusting classwork to 
the capacity of those pupils who may be temporarily in a weak- 
ened condition. From the teacher will come suggestions to the 
principal that this or that type of specific service be given to 
affected individuals. From the data gathered by the specialists 
the teacher derives vital information that should permeate the 
entire health program within the school. The various agencies in 
the promotion of health function independently, but there should 
be the utmost of relationship and coéperation among them. The 
record card prepared by the school physician, dentist, and nurse 
must be made available to classroom teachers that they may shape 
their work in terms of the needs of the children. The principle 
of individual differences applies here as well as in the teaching of 
formal subjects. 

Through diagnostic tests the teacher is enabled to stress the 
topics and subject-matter that will solve the difficulties of the 
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pupil. In much the same manner health education can be ad- 
justed to the defects and weaknesses of children as revealed in 
physical examination. The mere memorizing of health rules may 
be productive of little result. There is real health teaching in the 
application of the health rule to a given condition of an individual. 
The teacher may find that a listless, drowsy pupil does not get 
enough sleep at night; here is an opportunity to teach a health 
rule as a part of real living. The sickly, undernourished pupil 
may be the victim of bad home conditions or an unbalanced diet. 
Perhaps his difficulty is simply that he does not get enough to eat. 
In this latter case the application of the health rule is of little use, 
but the teacher will enlist the help of a social service agency. In 
every Catholic parish there is a charitable organization that will 
give immediate attention to cases of this type. Frequent absence 
from school because of a constantly recurring sore throat or ear- 
ache may be traceable to the lack of home supervision of the 
health habits of the child. Here the teacher will appeal to the 
home and bring parents to a consciousness of their responsibility 
and of the need of home codperation in conserving the health of 
the child. The number of the pupils in a class is the measure of 
the case load of the teacher. This personal follow-up of individual 
cases adds much to the burden of school work, but there is a 
sense of achievement in promoting the health of even one in- 
dividual. 

The teacher has equal concern for the mental and emotional 
health of the child. Serious mental and emotional disturbances 
are easily observable, and the teacher does not expect normal work 
from a pupil who is subject to grave mental or emotional stress. 
If a pupil has an I.Q. that makes him a borderline case, we make 
an adjustment in his favor. If a pupil has suffered a personal 
bereavement, we do not expect him to do normal work until the 
emotional stress has passed. But in cases where the mental or 
emotional difficulty is not so marked and may not be so readily 
apparent, the teacher may make the mistake of considering the 
pupil capable of normal work when he is the victim of a disease 
of the soul that makes normal work impossible. When a pupil 
fails to take a keen active interest in friends, games, hobbies, and 
the things that normally interest children, the teacher may find 
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out much through an inquiry into the mental and emotional status 
of the pupil. Ifa child harbors grudges and fails to enjoy humor- 
ous situations, he may be the victim of a persecution complex or 
of constant nagging at home. These are merely examples of 
conditions that warrant study on the part of the teacher in pro- 
moting child health. In the field of social relationships, the school 
child should early learn to be courteous and friendly, to refrain 
from quarrelling, to obey the rules of the group, to show kindness 
to those who are weaker or younger, to share his possessions and to 
refrain from taking what belongs to others, and in general to take 
a genuine interest in making people about him happy. Ifa pupil 
fails to develop correct habits in simple living together, we may 
find on looking beneath the surface that he is the victim of some 
mental or emotional disturbance. The school does a real service 
in promoting the health of the pupil by establishing a correct atti- 
tude towards social relationships. 

Have we placed too much stress upon the mental, emotional, 
and social factors in health education? This emphasis comes from 
a profound conviction that these factors are fundamental to all 
constructive efforts to promote the health of the child. School 
administrators concede this, but curriculum builders have pro- 
gressed little beyond the domain of the physical in this subject 
field. The physical factor is of great importance, and as it gains 
a foothold there will be a growing interest in the less tangible 
factors. 

To-day school hygiene is honored in its observance. The pupil 
lives in a healthful physical environment and is made to take 
part in healthful school activities. School buildings are happily 
located and scientifically constructed. Playgrounds are adequate; 
equipment and materials are uniformly sanitary. The length of 
the school day is not excessive; the order and length of periods are 
ideal. Health supervision and health service make adequate pro- 
vision for the correction of individual physical defects, provide 
proper safeguards against the spread of communicable diseases, 
give periodical health examinations to teachers as well as pupils, 
enlist the services of all types of health experts, and establish 
the machinery for an efficient follow-up of the findings. There is 
intelligent supervision of play activities indoors and outdoors, 
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with corrective gymnastics for those who need them. All pupils 
are given opportunities to participate in the big muscle activities 
and in relief drills. Folk dancing and rhythmic interpretation 
grow in favor. 

Formal health instruction imparts necessary knowledge, and 
seeks to establish habits and principles of living that will give to 
each pupil the fullest enjoyment of the vigor and vitality with 
which nature has provided him. It is of little use to preserve 
health unless we train the rising generation to avoid the physical 
hazards that our increasingly complex civilization has brought 
with it. Safety education preserves intact the fruits of health in- 
struction; the prevention of accidents is an important activity 
in the program of health. In cases where children are seriously 
handicapped through physical defects, the school accepts re- 
sponsibility for the establishment of special classes. 

Finally, sympathetic and helpful codperation from the home is 
a prime essential if the endeavors of the school regarding child 
health are to make lasting impressions. The home has a unique 
opportunity to form habits and conduct activities that promote 
health. A sympathetic parental attitude develops a correct atti- 
tude in the child. The parent, the home, and the community 
must sense their responsibility to codperate. Child health is a 
common problem, of the utmost importance to future generations 
and to the welfare of the nation. 











The Holy Ghost and the Priest (Concluded) 
By Apo.pH A. Noskr, 8.V.D. 


The Immolation of the Priest 


The story is told of a missionary who lay upon his death bed, 
his bishop being at his side. The good bishop sought to encourage 
his dying colaborer by pointing out all the glorious work he had 
wrought during his years of missionary activity, and concluded 
by asking a bit of final advice for his fellow-missionaries. But the 
priest, clearly viewing all things in the bright light of eternity, 
replied in a feeble voice: ‘Ah, all that means nothing. Every- 
thing depends on the immolatio sut.” 

How much truth is contained in these words! The daily routine 
of the life of a priest is not, humanly considered, an easy or pleas- 
ant one, if the priest strives to live up to it in all its perfection. 
His whole life is a veritable immolatio sui. Yet, this is as it ought 
to be, for it has been well said: ‘‘Sacerdotis est sacrificare et 
sacrificari.” It is just this that will make him one with Christ, 
who was both the Priest and the Victim of His Sacrifice—Sacerdos 
et Hostia. The affective immolation made each morning at the 
altar must be rendered effective by ‘‘living the Mass” during the 
day. Such a life will be most fruitful for souls: ‘Verba sonant, 
exempla tonant.”’ 

This is, indeed, an extensive program, but the priest cannot 
limit himself to it alone. His zeal must urge him to go farther, 
to take upon himself voluntary immolation in many little hidden 
ways through self-renunciation, both interior and exterior in his 
daily life—ways which it is not necessary to point out here, since 
they are familiar to every zealous priest who is striving for his 
great ideal, that Christ may live in him. Now, just as the im- 
molation of Christ, the Eternal High Priest, was effected ‘‘co- 
operante Spiritu Sancto”’ (per Spiritum Sanctum se obtulit), so the 
immolation of the priest is effected in the light and strength of 
that same Spirit. It is He alone who can enlighten the mind of 


the priest to see the opportunities for such immolation, to realize 
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the grandeur and sublimity of this ideal; He alone can give him 
the courage to follow that light to the utter immolation of self. 
This He does, above all, by means of His seven gifts which He 
bestows upon the docile and responsive priest in fullest measure. 


Glorification of the Priest 


The Holy Spirit will effect the glorification of the priest in 
greater or lesser measure in proportion to the response on the 
part of the faithful priest. He will do it even here on earth by 
filling the hearts of the people with love and esteem for their 
shepherd, with joyful responsiveness to his admonitions and ex- 
hortations, etc.—in a word, by filling his heart with the happiness 
and peace that come from the success of his ministry. 

But it is above all in the life to come that this glorification will 
take place in all its fullness. How greatly has the Holy Spirit 
glorified thousands of holy priests whom He has caused the 
Church to raise to the honor of the altars, thus continuing to 
glorify them even here upon earth to the end of time! But in 
heaven this glorification will be complete, and unutterable will 
be the joys of the priest who has spent himself for souls when he 
receives from them the token of sincerest gratitude as the in- 
strument of their eternal salvation. Then he will appreciate what 
the Holy Ghost has done for him on the day of his ordination, and 
what He has continued to do for him day by day in the exercise 
of the divine powers then conferred upon him. ‘‘Ecce sacerdos 
magnus, qui in diebus suis placuit Deo, et inventus est justus 
.... Magnificavit eum in conspectu regum: et dedit illi coronam 
glorie. Statuit illi sacerdotium magnum: et beatificavit illum 
in gloria. . .” (cfr. Ecclus., xliv-xlv). The glory of the priest in 
eternity is indeed far beyond what ‘‘eye hath ever seen or ear 
heard, or what hath entered into the heart of man,’ and it is all 
the work of the Holy Spirit of Jesus. 


Glorification of the Holy Spirit by the Priest 


If the Holy Spirit does so much for the priest, and if the priest 
is so dependent upon Him in the exercise of his ministry, it is easy 
to see that the priest must foster a deep devotion to Him and in a 
spirit of gratitude do all that lies within his power to effect His 
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glorification in himself and through the flock entrusted to his care. 
Cardinal Manning said, and not without good reason, that “‘the 
chief devotion of the priest should be to the Holy Spirit” —and 
again, that the devotion of utmost importance to our age, so full 
of danger and pernicious error for young and old alike, is just the 
devotion to the Holy Spirit of God. 

If the priest wishes to glorify the Holy Spirit through others, he 
must begin by glorifying Him in his own life. This Great Spirit 
who has worked such wonders in him is really, truly, and sub- 
stantially abiding in his heart: “Know you not that your 
members are the temples of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom 
you have from God?’ (I Cor., vi. 19). Hence, the first duty of 
the priest is to cultivate the habit of living in the consciousness 
of the presence within his heart of this ‘dulcis Hospes animz.”’ 
He must gradually learn to pay the closest attention to this ““Best 
of Friends’’ dwelling in his inmost soul, remembering Him con- 
stantly, adoring and loving Him, praising and thanking Him ever 
more and more in a spirit of deep and living faith. He must learn 
to enjoy this sacred peace and quiet more than all the passing joys 
of this earth, and in due time find it as easy to return here as it 
is for the needle of the compass to return to the north after every 
deviation. We gladly return to the place where we feel at home. 
Systematic efforts at concentration, at recollection, at recalling 
of this truth at regular intervals, and especially frequent medita- 
tion upon the Holy Spirit and His work in the Church and souls 
(above all, in the priest), will soon lead to a wonderful, reverent 
familiarity with the Guest of our heart. In his doubts and per- 
plexities the priest will turn to this indwelling ‘‘Lumen cordium, 
Lux beatissima,’’ and find a ready solution of his worries. In his 
weariness, disappointments, and exhaustion he will turn spon- 
taneously to One whom he knows from experience to be a ‘‘Con- 
solator Optimus.” 


In labore requies, 
In exstu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 


Each year the priest will prepare for the anniversary of his 
ordination by a novena to the Holy Spirit, and renew his con- 
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secration to Him. By thus living with the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in his heart, he will find Him in very truth the ‘Best of all Con- 
solers,’’ the Giver of joy and peace in every state and condition 
of his priestly life. 


Frequent Invocation of the Holy Spirit 


A natural fruit of this life of close, conscious union with the 
indwelling Guest of the soul will be frequent, fervent, and trustful 
invocation of this Divine Spirit of light and love amid all his 
priestly activity. He will almost instinctively call upon Him 
before and during his study, preparation of sermons and instruc- 
tions, when asked for advice, while ascending the pulpit, when 
going to the confessional and during the doubtful or trying, hard- 
ened cases he may meet there, when about to administer the 
Sacraments, to prepare for or make his thanksgiving after Mass, 
when taking up his Breviary to chant the praises of God in union 
with the Eternal High-Priest in the very words of the Spirit of 
God Himself, etc. The Votive Mass De Spiritu Sancto will be 
his delight, and he will read it regularly at least once each month. 
What an inconceivably great difference this will make in all his 
priestly activity! Many a time he will realize how truly it is said: 


Sine Tuo Numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 


But he will not grow discouraged, for he has learned the efficacy 
of those touching, trustful petitions which follow this humble 
acknowledgment : 

Lava quod est sordidum, 


Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium. 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


In dealing with souls, no matter where, he will realize that he 
is dealing with living temples of the Holy Spirit, or with such as he 
should transform into loving temples of this God of Love, and he 
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will ever treat them with that patience, reverence, and respect 
which are their due. How much this thought will help him to 
purify his motive and put no limit to his zeal and spirit of self- 
sacrifice, regardless of the age, education, material condition, 
race, or color of those whose immortal souls the Holy Spirit has 
entrusted to his care! The deepest joys of the priestly ministry 
are entirely lost unless the priest has learned to exercise that 
ministry in close union with the Divine Spirit, the “Spirit of 
Jesus,”’ who has made him share in the priesthood of Christ. 


The Best Devotion of the Priest to the Holy Spirit 


The priest who is closely united in mind and heart with the 
Holy Spirit, whose life is a constant ‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” will 
soon come to realize the importance of making himself, after the 
example of the great High-Priest, a perfectly pliable instrument 
in the hands of this Divine Spirit, of becoming perfectly docile 
to His least inspiration—in a word, of allowing himself to be “‘led 
by the Spirit” in everything. This complete and unconditional 
surrender, this loving abandonment, this faithful compliance with 
His holy will, is the best form of devotion to the Holy Spirit. 
The priest must be before the Holy Spirit as a sheet of paper be- 
fore one who holds the pen and who writes thereon whatever may 
please him; or like a block of marble or of wood before the sculp- 
tor, who hammers and chisels as he thinks best to bring forth 
from this unshaped material ‘‘a thing of beauty and joy forever”’; 
or like the canvas before the artist, who makes his outline and 
chooses his colors in accordance with the design which he has 
conceived in his mind. Not only a deliberate but even a half ‘‘no”’ 
robs us of much of His peace and joy, and, it may be, even of the 
complete efficiency of His presence within our hearts. ‘One single 
remaining inordinate affection, one single attachment to any- 
thing, be it transitory or lasting, is sufficient to deprive us of the 
joy of taking part in the loveliness and intimate delight of the 
Spirit of Love who comprises all sweetness in the most sublime 
manner’’ (St. John of the Cross). This blissful, yet reverent, 
familiarity is worth all the vigilance and sacrifice which is required 
to attain it. 

Perhaps failure in this regard explains the sad fact that the 
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priest despite the exalted calling which is his, the many inspira- 
tions and graces offered him daily, despite even the daily ‘‘fructus 
specialissimus”’ of the altar, in the course of years sinks to a level 
of spirituality lower than that of many of the sheep of his fold. 
What a difference a truly filial and faithful compliance with the 
inspirations of the indwelling Holy Spirit of his ordination would 
make in his priestly life and activity, and, by a necessary conse- 
quence, in the souls entrusted to his charge! If the heart of the 
priest is not at rest, it is because he is not closely united to the 
Source of peace and joy, the Spirit of God within him. 


Glorification of the Holy Spirit in the Souls of Others 


The priest who is truly filled with an ardent love for the Holy 
Spirit will feel the need of imitating his Divine Master in making 
this Divine Spirit more greatly known and loved by the souls with 
whom he comes into contact. He will feel that this is a duty of 
gratitude for what the Holy Spirit has done for him, and even 
more a sacred duty because of his obligation of vigilance over 
the flock entrusted to his care. For surely in these days when error 
is everywhere insinuating itself into the minds and hearts of men 
in a most subtle and alluring form, poisoning them spiritually 
without their even suspecting the irreparable harm they are 
suffering, there is need of directing them earnestly to the Spirit 
of Light and Truth. 

It may be objected that the doctrine about the Holy Spirit and 
devotion to Him is so abstract that it is extremely difficuit, if not 
entirely impossible, even to bring it to the mind of the ordinary 
Catholic, much less popularize it. Nothing is farther from the 
truth, as those priests who have made the effort will readily and 
conscientiously testify. No doubt, it does require diligent effort 
to present this devotion in an appealing form in instructions to 
the children, conferences to sodalities and societies, sermons for 
the people, meditations at retreats, monthly recollections, etc., 
stressing and explaining in detail the beautiful practical ap- 
plications and conclusions so consoling for daily life. However, 
anyone who puts his hand to the task will soon find that there is 
an abundance of material waiting for him, and that the work will 
not require half the trouble he anticipated, while it will produce 
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tenfold the fruit expected. If the people are instructed about such 
beautiful and practical truths as the real indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit within their hearts, about their bodies being living temples 
of the All-Holy God, etc., they will enjoy a peace and consolation 
which they never tasted before, and from the habit of living with 
this God of Love abiding within them will avoid many a sin which 
they would otherwise commit, for is not the ‘walking in the pres- 
ence of God”’ the remedy for most of our sins? 
The Duty of Preaching about the Holy Spirit 

No less an authority than Pope Leo XIII in his great Encycli- 
cal, as we have already seen, writes very plainly: ‘‘All preachers 
and those having the care of souls should remember that it is their 
duty to instruct their people more diligently and more fully about 
the Holy Ghost. . . . What should be chiefly dwelt upon and 
clearly explained is the multitude and the greatness of the benefits 
which have been bestowed and are continually being bestowed 
upon us by this Divine Giver.’’ These words are so plain that 
they leave no room for doubt or hesitation. The explanation of 
this beautiful letter would, in itself, make a splendid series of 
sermons or instructions on the nature and activity of the Holy 
Spirit and our duties towards Him. 

Apart from these general instructions on the Holy Spirit, there 
are other means which the priest can use to bring the faithful to 
a deeper appreciation of what they owe to Him. Preparation for 
Confirmation affords an excellent opportunity to stimulate this 
devotion in the minds and hearts, not only of the children, but 
also of those who have long ago received the graces of this Sacra- 
ment; for the latter it can be a renewal in a spirit of love and 
gratitude for the blessings of their own Confirmation day. En- 
couragement to have all celebrate the anniversary of their 
Baptism and Confirmation—perhaps many do not even know the 
day!—as a day of joy and thanksgiving to the Holy Spirit could 
not but be a source of rich blessing, especially if this is done by 
way of preparation through a novena in honor of the Holy Spirit 
and the reception of the Sacraments on the day itself. 

Annual Pentecost Novena an Obligation 


Again, the beautiful Feast of Pentecost can be an occasion for 
renewal of fervor and devotion to the Divine Paraclete. A novena 
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in preparation for the feast is no longer a matter of choice, for 
in the ‘““‘Divinum Illud” His Holiness writes: ‘We decree and 
command that throughout the whole Catholic Church, this year 
and in every subsequent year, a novena shall take place before 
Whitsunday in all parish churches, and also, if the local Ordinaries 
think fit, in other churches and oratories.’’ Could not this 
novena be made with special solemnity by having devotions of a 
truly impressive nature, combining a short instruction followed 
by prayers in honor of the Holy Spirit and Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament? And, as a crowning event, could not the en- 
tire flock on Pentecost consecrate themselves solemnly and pub- 
licly to the Holy Spirit? Special indulgences have been granted 
to all who take part in this period of prayer. And why could not 
something similar be done during the beautiful octave of the feast? 
We hear so much of the liturgical movement in our day. Surely 
here is one of the most inspiring periods of the entire liturgical 
year. Cardinal Newman considered this octave the most beauti- 
ful of the whole cycle of the liturgy. 


Means of Fostering This Devotion 


Would it not be possible for more priests to begin the parochial 
school year, not only with a Solemn Votive Mass in honor of the 
Holy Spirit, but, as some do and with much success, also with a 
solemn novena in His honor? Surely in this way the children will 
unconsciously come to realize the need of fostering a devotion to 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity as well as to our Blessed 
Lord in the tabernacle. This novena made again and again during 
all those early years of the children’s development, when the im- 
pressions made are so strong and lasting, will by its very nature 
lead them to turn to the Holy Spirit in later life also. Could not 
the priest celebrate the Votive Mass De Spiritu Sancto with more 
distinctive solemnity at least once each month, and encourage 
the faithful to assist at it in ever greater numbers? Would it 
not be possible, with a little real zeal for the honor of the Third 
Person, to set aside one day each month (e.g., the third Sunday or 
Monday) for His special veneration by having attractive de- 
votions in His honor? Could not pamphlets, leaflets and pictures, 
which treat of the Holy Spirit and of devotion to Him, be dis- 
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tributed among the people and recommended from the pulpit or 
in the parish bulletin? Devotion to the Holy Spirit has one great 
advantage over other religious exercises: there is no danger here 
of sentimentality, for there is absolutely nothing that invites it. 
Devotion to the Holy Spirit is sincere and solid spirituality. We 
are all familiar with the advice of the Curé of Ars: ‘When we 
feel our fervor beginning to grow cold, we should make a novena 
to the Holy Spirit.” Indeed, it is the Sanctifier who must pour 
the fire of His Love into our hearts if they would again be warmed 
with love of God. If the people see that the heart of the priest is 
filled to overflowing with a deep devotion to the Holy Spirit, they 
too will feel drawn to the practice of the same devotion. Ex- 
ample is, after all, the best sermon. 


Fruit of This Devotion for the Priest 


It is scarcely necessary to add anything about the fruits accru- 
ing to the priest himself from fostering this devotion. His own 
life will become one of ever more intimate union with the indwell- 
ing Holy Spirit, and through Him one of ‘‘familiaritas stupenda 
nimis’” with his Eucharistic Master and his heavenly Mother 
Mary. The Holy Spirit will, by degrees, transform him into a 
living image of the Eternal High-Priest (imago vivens Summi 
Sacerdotis), will cause Christ really to live in him in his every 
thought and desire, word and work, and thus the Spirit of Jesus 
will in very deed bring about the realization of his great ideal: 
“‘Sacerdos alter Christus.’’ ‘“Vivit in me Christus’ (Gal., vi. 20). 
How important for the priest is constant, practical, daily devotion 
to the Holy Spirit! 

















Christ in Your Home Town 
A Christmas Sermon 


By WILLIAM J. HALLIWELL 


“In the beginning was the Word... .and the Word was God... . and the 
Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


These words comprise the Story of Christmas as told by the 
Holy Ghost. They were written by St. John in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, the first and the fourteenth verses. 

There are many good things about Christmas. There are 
many true things about Christmas. There are many beautiful 
things; and there are many holy things. We shall confine our 
remarks to holiness, and how to attain it; because holiness is the 
very essence of Christmas: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts... . 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Holiness is that mark of the One, Catholic, Apostolic Church 
which above all others, if we may dare compare the incomparable, 
is the foundation and the crown, the beginning and the end, of 
creation. Nor should our insistence on holiness obscure the good- 
ness, truth, and beauty of Christmas, because goodness, truth, 
and beauty are transcendent attributes of holiness. Where one is, 
there are the others. There is an orderliness about them, in imi- 
tation of the perfect order in the Creator which shines forth 
everywhere in His creation. 

And it is well to speak of holiness at Christmas. “For the 
grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men; instructing 
us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live 
soberly, and justly, and godly in this world, looking for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and might cleanse to Himself a people accep- 
table, a pursuer of good works” (Epistle of First Mass). 

The Christmas Angels have given us the definition of holiness, 
and in their song to the Shepherds they explain what results from 

it. The Angel who announced the human birth of God had just 
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spoken the ‘good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the 
people,”’ when ‘‘suddenly,’’ as the truest history in the world tells 
us, ‘‘there was with the Angel a multitude of the heavenly army— 
a whole host of Angels—praising God and saying: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good will.’”’ 

Holiness, therefore, is the giving of glory to God. The reward 
of holiness, in heaven, is the sight of God; on earth, it is peace. 
By peace the Angels did not mean merely the absence of armed 
conflicts between sovereign States; but the absence of all conflict, 
with one very vicious exception, sin. We can in fact define peace 
as constant warfare against sin. And just as sin is a personal ac- 
tion, so peace is a matter of personal holiness. It comes to the 
individual. And therefore it is quite possible for one person to 
be at peace while the whole world is up in arms. A peaceful 
State is nothing more than a group of peaceful citizens. Peace is 
the result of loving God because He is so lovable, and of loving 
everybody else because God loves them. The glory of God and 
peace are inseparably united. He is the most peaceful man who 
looks only to God’s glory. We can have no peace without work- 
ing for the glory of God; and we have no peace, because there is no 
holiness. The price of peace is the praise of the Prince of Peace. 

We must glorify God in God’s way. We cannot give glory to 
God, and at the same time associate, even in thought, with an- 
other man’s wife. Even our thoughts belong to God. We can- 
not give glory to God, and at the same time defraud our employ- 
ees of a full day’s pay. We cannot give glory to God, and at the 
same time defraud our employers of a full day’s work. We can- 
not give glory to God, and hate our neighbor. We cannot give 
glory to God without loving God’s commandments. We cannot 
give glory to God in the highest without being holy. 

Let us now “go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word 
that is come to pass, which the Lord hath showed us.’”’ If we 
imitate the Shepherds, we shall go with haste and, like them, we 
shall find the Child with Mary His real Mother, and Joseph His 
foster-father, and falling down we shall adore Him. 

Who is this Child? He is the Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity, the Author of holiness, the Prince of Peace. What is 
He doing here? He came into this sinful world because it is sin- 
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ful. He came to redeem it from its sins. He came to make it 
holy. ‘“Wisdom hath built herself a house. . . . And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.”’ That which was promised 
from the beginning has been accomplished in the fullness of time, 
and will endure forever. The Son of God has become also the 
Son of Man, in order that He might bring man back to God. 
He is, in one Person, both God and Man. His death is eloquent 
proof of His manhood; and His resurrection from the dead is 
still more eloquent proof of His divinity. 

Christ is not a book to be read, though His story is the sweetest 
story ever told. Christ is not a philosophy to be thought out, 
though the Christian philosophy is the only philosophy that even 
makes sense. Christ is not merely a memory. He is a Person— 
a Divine Person. He is a Life—a divine Life to be adored and 
imitated. He is, if I will but allow it, my life; so much so that 
each of us may cry out with St. Paul: “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

I have asked you to go over to Bethlehem to see this Child. 
Bethlehem? Where is Bethlehem? There is one Bethlehem in 
a part of the world for very obvious reasons called the Holy Land. 
It is about five thousand miles from New York. Is there any 
other Bethlehem? Let me see. What does the word mean? 
Bethlehem means ‘‘House of Bread.’’ Let me see. This Child, 
when He became man, said: “I am the Bread of Life.”” When 
He came to die, He took bread, blessed it, broke and gave to His 
disciples, saying: “Take ye and eat: This is My Body.”’ And 
then He said: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of Me.” 

And behold it has been done. There is Bread of heaven in this 
tabernacle. We are in Bethlehem now—the House of Bread, the 
Bread of Life. ‘“‘This is My Body, inseparably united to My 
Precious Blood, to My human soul, and to My adorable Divinity.”’ 
O, come, let us adore! We are in the presence of God. 

These are the tidings of great joy that is for all people: ‘“There 
are as many Bethlehems as there are Catholic altars. And there 
is enough Bread for all to have life, and to have it abundantly.”’ 
Yet, how many are there, think ye, whose first food, and whose 
first drink, on New Year’s Day, will be the Bread of Life and the 
Precious Blood? 
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Suppose an Angel were to appear over our beds on Wednesday 
morning, saying: “Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. 
For this day there is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, 
here in your home town.”’ 

Suppose the Angel were to return every morning with the same 
good news! Would he be announcing anything more than ac- 
tually takes place on this altar every morning? The Angel from 
heaven would have no more authority than your priests in this 
pulpit when they announce the time of Masses for the coming 
week. The truth of the message would not be enhanced by 
wings. An Angel is a messenger from God. The message from 
this pulpit comes from the same God. 

We like nowadays to be called practical. We like to get down 
to hard, cold facts. Here they are. Thirty years ago, at the 
most, the working day was ten hours. To-day it is eight. That 
leaves us a saving of two hours a day; and I submit that, if we 
are practical in our anxiety to remake the world for Christ and 
with Christ, we shall spend one of those two hours at daily Mass 
and daily Communion. The details are a matter for the indi- 
vidual congregation and its parish priest. The priests are willing 
(and it is permissible) to distribute Holy Communion from before 
dawn till after noon-time. If we come once a month, we are keep- 
ing our pledge to the Holy Name Society, the Rosary Society, 
etc., etc.; but I submit, again, that monthly Communion repre- 
sents only three per cent of the efficiency, to use a practical term, 
of which we are capable. And lest anyone think this a matter of 
mathematics only, let him remember that the omission of one 
Holy Communion is the omission of the Infinite. 

Truly, indeed, we are living in the fullness of time. For “all 
things are ready.”” ‘This is My Body... . Do this.” 

We don’t have to do it, of course. No innkeeper in the other 
Bethlehem had any obligation to take in the Holy Family. But 
we see what they missed. Wecan miss even more, for we have the 
opportunity of receiving God, not merely into our homes, but 
into our very selves—and not once, but daily. 

Of course, we are busy. So were the tax-collectors in the other 
Bethlehem. We have our work. So had the Shepherds. Those 
who refused to receive Him then did not know the Child as we 
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know Him, perhaps not at all. We have seen, and we know, that 
He is the Christ, the Son of the living God, the Author of holiness, 
the Prince of Peace. Butitisnotenoughtosee. Itis not enough 
to know. We must be practical. We must act. Come, let us 
adore. Come, let us receive. Comeevery day. It can be done. 
It is infinitely worth it. God wills it. 

Behold, I bring you good tidings; for to-morrow morning in 
your home town will be born to you a Saviour. You don’t have 
to be there. Neither does He. 

We began talking of Christmas by talking of holiness; and we 
end by talking of Holy Communion. And it is well. For 
Christmas is the feast of holiness; and every day is Christmas. 
For Christ is Christmas. Christ is Holiness. Christ is Holy 
Communion. Christ is God. Whoever has God, has every- 
thing. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Nazi-Soviet Entente 


It is probably in conformity with actual fact that, though certain 
outward appearances may seem to point to real opposition between 
Hitler and Stalin (or perhaps more correctly, between Nazism and 
Russian Communism), there exists in reality complete agreement be- 
tween the brown and the red dictatorships. In a recent issue of The 
Month (August, 1940) there appeared an article in which Anatole V. 
Baikaloff, whose very name suggests that he writes with personal 
knowledge of the relevant facts, maintains that not only is there no op- 
position between Moscow and Berlin, but that on the contrary, as early 
as the Diktat of Brest-Litowsk and even before that date, Germany 
had sought to bring about collaboration and unity of aim between these 
seemingly hostile ideologies. ‘Stalin never found himself on the horns 
of a dilemma,” Mr. Baikaloff writes, ‘‘the development of Soviet- 
German relations during the last twenty-two years removed any pos- 
sibility of his throwing in his lot with the western democracies.” The 
writer accordingly concludes that the present arrangement between 
these two Powers ‘‘is not a temporary accommodation designed to serve 
the practical needs of a particular situation, but an enduring union 
aiming at far-reaching results.”’ 

This aim is none other than the destruction of France and England, 
the reputed plutocratic Powers of Western Europe. If in the course 
of the last war Lenin and his associates were taken across Germany in 
sealed railway coaches and smuggled into Tsarist Russia by German 
officials, it was in order that they might undermine Russian resistance 
by their underground activities. Lenin justified his acceptance of the 
harsh terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litowsk on the ground that it was 
the Soviets’ task to hold on until the exhaustion of the belligerent 
groups of European capitalist States should provoke revolution in all 
countries. Simultaneously with the published treaty, a secret agree- 
ment was also concluded, the terms of which have never been made 
public, but which seem to include a guarantee of German help in the 
event of the Soviet Government being faced by a strong anti-Communist 
reaction in Russia. Thus, the way was opened for secret codperation be- 
tween the two countries defeated in the field, countries which from the 
moment of their collapse pursued but one aim, that of stultifying and 
evading every one of the clauses of the peace treaties by which each of 
them deemed itself unjustly hampered in its legitimate ambitions. This 
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secret treaty made it possible for a flying school for German officers to be 
established on Russian soil, whilst Russian army officers received ad- 
vanced military training in German military academies. 

One rubs one’s eyes as one comes across the names of men who were 
fondly believed to be the very pillars of a new ‘“‘domocratic’’ Germany, 
whereas all the time they were actively engaged in forging a unity 
of plan and policy between themselves and the Soviet leaders—for 
instance, the names of Baron Rainowitz, Ludendorff’s school friend, the 
journalist Maximilian Harden, and above all that of Colonel Bauer, one 
of the trusted assistants of General von Seeckt, the creator of the 
Reichswehr, and Walter Rathenau, the Foreign Minister. Bauer 
stated his conviction that the Soviets were Germany’s natural allies in 
its struggle against the Entente. 

After the conclus‘sn of the Treaty of Rapallo a large aircraft factory 
was constructed by the Germans in the neighbourhood of Moscow, its 
products being shared by the two countries. It is estimated that be- 
tween 1922 and 1935 at least 1500 German pilots passed through the 
flying school of Lubertzy, in the Province of Tambow. Elsewhere there 
were training schools for German gunners and tank officers. In 1935 
Goering transferred these establishments to Germany itself. There is 
very good reason to believe that the foundations of the present Soviet- 
German coéperation were laid as early as the spring of 1937; the 
“purge’’ in the Communist party and the “‘liquidation”’ of the best army 
leaders who were known to be anti-Nazi point to the same conclusion. 

In the light of these revelations it seems an excess of wishful thinking 
to hope for a clash between Reds and Nazis. 


Attention at Sermons 

In a well-known homily St. Augustine emphatically demands his 
hearers’ attention—attentos vos volo! Evidently even so great a luminary 
of the Church failed to hold the attention of all his hearers all the time. 
Whilst there may be some small comfort for us in this thought, the holy 
Doctor here lays bare the reason why so much preaching seems to do so 
little good. The blame for this lamentable fact does not lie exclusively 
with the preacher; the truth is that far too many of our hearers only 
listen to us because they must, the hearing of sermons being part of a 
practising Catholic’s duty. 

In the September number of The Clergy Review, Fr. Winder discusses 
the all-important problem of attention. Mere listening—or for that 
matter, the mere perusal of the printed page—is not enough, if the mind 
is to be enriched in the slightest degree. Listening is no more than a 
sense impression; even intellectual assent is inadequate; much more 
than all this is required if the speaker or writer is to transmit his ideas 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, for this can only be brought about 
by the conscious reaction, or apperception, of the listener or the reader. 
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Attention may be voluntary (that is, induced by an act of the will) or 
spontaneous (which happens when interest has been aroused). Interest 
is excited only by such things as concern us personally and directly, or 
those connected with us. Interest is no mere intellectual experience; 
on the contrary, it is called forth ‘“‘by the presentation of an object which 
directly invokes an impulse of the lower conative faculties.” In other 
words, interest in any object arises from the recognition that it con- 
nects with something that concerns us. Now, it is unfortunately only 
too true that an average Sunday congregation includes a number of 
people who are not enormously interested in the message the preacher 
has to proclaim from the pulpit. Whether the discourse be of heaven or 
hell, of death or judgment, many of the hearers regard these things as 
conveniently remote. In their case the first thing to do is to rouse in- 
terest. However, the greater part of our good people show that they 
are at least not indifferent, were it only by the fact that they do attend 
church; consequently, their interest can be fairly easily roused if the 
preacher himself, by mien and voice, displays concern and interest in 
that which he sets before his hearers. Once truth is assimilated by the 
intellect, it will react upon the will, and by this means attention, es- 
pecially if it is spontaneous (because interest has been roused), will 
lead to a new and more vigorous re-orientation towards the superna- 


tural. 


Catholic Action 


At a recent audience granted to the heads and many members of 
Catholic Action in Italy, the Pope gave an address which, while it is an 
inspiration to all Christians, at the same time admirably describes (and 
of course with supreme competence) the elements that constitute a 
seemingly new manifestation of the Church’s vitality. Catholic Action 
is not really new; it is but another name for the very raison d’étre of the 
Catholic Church, which is none other than the welfare of all humanity— 
not only hereafter, in a happier world, but even here and now in this 
rough, workaday world. 

In its most recent form Catholic Action is above all the coéperation 
of the laity with the clergy, more particularly, perhaps, apostolic activity 
in those circles into which the priest penetrates but seldom or not at all, 
or which deliberately impede and defeat his ministrations. The 
Pontiff’s conception of what Catholic Action should be is admirably 
expressed in his concluding exhortation, when he says: ‘‘Go to the poor, 
to those in misfortune, to the young. Console, help, advise; become 
like them, that you may win them to Christ. Set a good example; be 
humble, benevolent, patient, kind; above all, have charity, for charity, 
whilst it fights error, loves erring men.” 

The aims of the Catholic Church could not be stated more plainly or 
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more convincingly. Whosoever gives to the Pope’s words the attention 
they deserve is bound to see that the program outlined by him is none 
other than that laid down by Christ Himself when He said to the motley 
crowd that clustered around Him on the slope of a Galilean hill: “You 
are the light of the world. . . you are the salt of the earth. So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven” (Matt., v). 


The Papacy and the Nations 


After the demise of the League of Nations only one supreme authority 
remained in the world. To this authority many men are now turning 
their eyes with ever-increasing wistfulness, though prejudice, inherited 
and profoundly ingrained, continues to blind some minds to the fact that 
quite apart from her purely supernatural mission the Catholic Church, 
through her Popes and bishops, has been a primary factor in the pro- 
motion of personal liberty and the repression of tyranny. The concep- 
tion of Christian kingship “was the Church’s great contribution to 
political life because it reconciled authority with submission to law. . . . 
The special interest men manifest in the action of the Holy See is in 
part an inherited tradition, for the sketchiest outline of historical learn- 
ing leaves children with the impression that Popes have played a great 
part. . . . The idea of democracy has, in itself, no inherent guarantees 
for human liberty. The worst totalitarianisms in Russia and Germany 
both call themselves democratic. But it will be proved in the future, 
as in the past, that to safeguard and exalt the rights of the Church is to 
protect and foster the rights of individual men; it is to introduce the 
idea of fundamental law, of rights and duties at every turn.’’ All these 
lesser goods come in the train of the rights of the Church, wherever these 
are respected (from a recent article in The Tablet). 


Crusaders All 


It is not difficult, at this time of day, to perceive where lie the rights 
and wrongs in the conflict now devastating the earth. We claim that 
this is no commonplace struggle between States and nations, but that, 
on the contrary, it is a fight for the highest human ideals, and even for 
religion itself. It is a tremendous claim to make, one that would surely 
seem extravagant did not facts cry aloud that it isso. “Are we worthy 
to play our part as the saviors of Europe?’ a writer asks in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Catholic Gazette. ‘‘Have our hands been so clean that we 
can turn with an easy conscience to our task? God knows we cannot. In 
the past we too have bragged and bullied and deceived. No, let us be 
clear about this: we have much to repent of, but by the goodness of 
God we have been chosen to atone for our past. The great burden and 
honor that has fallen to us is ours, not because we have been worthy, 
but because we have been chosen.” 
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The Fourth Centenary of the Society of Jesus 


On September 27, 1540, Pope Paul III formally approved the Society 
of Jesus. Were it not that the war casts its sinister shadow over things 
and persons alike, the fourth centenary of so momentous an event in 
the history of the Church—nay, of civilization itself—would have re- 
ceived far greater recognition than circumstances have made possible. 
In view of the passions that the mere mention of ‘‘Jesuit’’ has so long 
had power to rouse in the breasts of their enemies (and their name is 
legion), it was gratifying to find the London Times devoting a special 
leading article to the anniversary. After stating that to the Jesuits be- 
longs the chief human credit for the survival of the Roman Church in 
the modern world—a remark that we may dismiss with a transeat!— 
the writer of the article proceeds: “In recent times they (the Jesuits) 
have found sinister imitators in the secular field. Discipline, specialized 
training, absolute obedience, and unquestioning devotion to a system 
of doctrines held in common by the whole body—these virtues of the 
Jesuits are evidently the very core of the system on which the armies of 
the Fascists, the National-Socialists and the Falangists have been 
built. We see to-day what an evil thing such a force can be, when it is 
ruthlessly used for evil ends. But the dedication—A.M.D.G.—makes 
all the difference.”’ 
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Answers to Questions 


What Does Suspension Forbid? 


Question: Is it right to admit a suspended priest to confession and 
give him sacramental absolution? Has he a right to demand Holy 
Communion? We priests were talking about a hypothetical case, and 
some said that he could receive the two Sacraments, others thought he 
could not. I looked up Taunton’s “The Law of the Church,” under 
various subjects, but could not find a definite answer to the question. 
Please let us know. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The question looks simple enough, but the answer to 
it is by no means easy. Most questions concerning censures and 
other penalties are involved, and in the ordinary course of theology 
little time and effort is as a rule given to this part of Canon Law. 
For the practical work of the priests there are many other subjects 
far more important, since questions concerning ecclesiastical 
penalties arise rarely in connection with the actual care of souls. 
If the matter is important and one does not actually remember 
what the rule of the Church is in the case, or whether and how it 
applies to the facts in the case, the penitent should be asked to 
return later on, unless he wants to go to some one else. Nobody 
can correctly decide any and all cases that may come up in the 
confessional without taking time to make sure of the pertinent 
law and to consider all angles of the facts so as to ascertain whether 
or not the law applies to the case. 

Suspension without any additional restricting or modifying 
terms—there are supensions a jurisdictione, a divinis, a sacris 
(viz., ordinibus), and other species mentioned in Canon 2279— 
comprises suspension from office and benefice, and is the most 
complete suspension known in Canon Law (cfr. Canon 2278, § 2). 

Suspension is a censure which does not of itself forbid the re- 
ception of the Sacraments. Wherefore, Canon 2250, § 1, states 
that the censured person who is properly disposed and desists 
from his contumacy can be absolved from his sins, while the cen- 
sure remains. 

To determine whether a priest who has been suspended by his 
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Ordinary may get sacramental absolution and receive Holy 
Communion, one must ascertain whether the priest is truly sorry 
for the offense that was the cause of the suspension, and whether 
he is sincere in being willing and ready to obey and submit to 
whatever his Ordinary may demand of him. Without that dis- 
position no confessor may admit him to the reception of the 
Sacraments. From the suspension imposed by the orders of the 
ecclesiastical Superior no confessor can absolve him without pre- 
vious authorization from the Ordinary. The only exception is 
the absolution given in danger of death, when all censures of 
every kind may be removed by the confessor, provided the peni- 
tent is properly disposed. If, however, the one absolved recovers, 
he must after recovery have recourse to his Ordinary under 
penalty of again incurring the censure, when one has been ab- 
solved from a censure ab homine, that is, a censure imposed by 
precept of the Ordinary (cfr. Canon 2252). 


Throat Trouble and the Eucharistic Fast 


Question: Is it permitted to a priest with a cold to use a lozenge for 
clearing the throat before saying Mass? Will it break the natural fast? 
I ask because, so far as I know, the use of a stomach pump was formerly 
declared licit in case of a bad stomach. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: In the Code of Canon Law no new regulation is made, 
for Canon 808 merely says: ‘‘The priest is not permitted to cele- 
brate Mass unless he has kept the natural fast from midnight.” 
There is no objection to a mouth wash or gargle, whether plain 
water or some medicinal fluid be used, provided one takes care 
not to swallow any of the fluid. Attention may be called to the 
fact that, according to the unanimous teaching of moralists, it is 
immaterial whether one swallows any liquid intentionally or by 
mere accident; the natural fast is broken in either case. As to 
putting lozenges or anything else of that kind into one’s mouth, 
it is practically speaking impossible to prevent swallowing some 
of the liquified substance. The rubrics of the Roman Missal 
(De Defectibus circa Missam occurrentibus, IX, n. 3) say that if 
in rinsing one’s mouth a drop of water is unintentionally swal- 
lowed the natural fast is not broken. Concerning the use of the 
stomach pump, Cappello (‘‘De Sacramentis,”’ I, n. 502) says 
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that it is controverted whether the natural fast is broken thereby. 
Then he adds that Cardinal Gasparri absolutely affirms that the 
natural fast is broken, but that Cardinal Gennari, Ojetti, Pighi, 
Many, and others deny the breaking of the fast. The latter 
opinion seems to Cappello more correct, even though some water 
may remain in the stomach, because, as he says, nothing has 
been swallowed per modum potus. Noldin-Schmitt (‘“Theologia 
Moralis,’’ III, n. 150, ed. 1930) do not even list the case as doubt- 
ful, but simply say that the fast is not broken, and if the tube has 
to be oiled to make it easier to get it down into the stomach they 
do not consider that the fast is thereby broken. Davis (‘‘Moral 
and Pastoral Theology,” III, p. 214) is of the opinion that the 
stomach pump does not break the natural fast, ‘‘but it is generally 
held that if the stomach pump is smeared with oil or similar ma- 
terial, the fast is broken, for there is then some nutritive sub- 
stance deliberately taken.’”” However, besides Noldin-Schmitt 
there are others who do not consider that the use of a greased tube 
breaks the fast; for example, Génicot-Salsmans (‘“Theologia 
Moralis,’’ II, n. 200, ed. 1927), Mare (‘‘Institutiones Morales,” 
II, n. 1557, ed. 1927), and Aertnys-Damen (‘‘Theologia Moralis, 
II,” n. 158, ed. 1928) say that the case is doubtful, but that 
probably the natural fast is not broken. There may be other 
opinions, for we could not look up all of the authors on moral 
theology. In conclusion, one may safely do what is not with 
certainty a violation of the natural fast, and there is no danger of 
abuse in this matter because only extreme misery of an ailing 
stomach will induce a person to go through the bother and 
pain of this procedure. 


Instruction before Marriage when Groom and Bride Belong to 
Different Parishes 


Question: A Protestant man engaged to a Catholic girl lives in another 
parish, though in the same diocese. In which parish should the man re- 
ceive the necessary instruction before marriage? Is there any legislation 


on the matter? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 1020 of the Code prescribes: ‘“‘The pastor 
whom the law entitles to assist at the marriage shall at an op- 
portune time prior to the marriage inquire diligently whether 
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there is any impediment to the marriage. He shall also question 
both the man and the woman carefully and separately as to 
whether they are under any impediment, whether they freely 
consent to the marriage (especially the woman), and whether they 
are sufficiently instructed in Christian doctrine, unless he knows 
from the qualifications of the parties that this last-named investi- 
gation is superfluous. The local Ordinary has the right to pre- 
scribe special regulations for this examination of the parties by the 
pastor.”” Canon 1021 prescribes that the pastor to whom the 
marriage belongs by law shall get the proof of baptism of the 
parties, or of one of them if the other is unbaptized. The marriage 
is ordinarily to be witnessed by the pastor of the bride, as is stated 
in Canon 1097, § 2. 

From the laws quoted, it is evident that the pastor who has 
the right to witness the marriage must attend to the necessary 
investigations and instructions required by the law of the Code 
and by diocesan statutes or ordinances of that pastor’s diocese. 
It is immaterial whether the groom and bride belong to the same 
parish or, for that matter, to the same diocese. In fact, Canon 
1096, § 2, forbids both the Ordinary and the pastor to give per- 
mission to another priest to witness the marriage before the 
necessary investigations (especially whether the parties are free 
to marry) have been made by the pastor who in law is responsible 
for a valid and licit marriage of the parties. 


Concerning the ‘‘Oratio Imperata”’ 


Question: In our diocese there has been for years an ‘‘oratio imperata” 
for the Pope. Recently a new “oratio imperata pro Pace” has been 
assigned. Are we now to say the above two “‘orationes imperatz,’’ or 
does the latter one, for peace, supplant the former one for the Pope, so 
that at present we have just one, ‘pro Pace’’? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: According to the rubrics of the Roman Missal the 
Ordinary of the diocese may prescribe two, and only two, “‘ora- 
tiones imperate.’’ The fact that a new oration “pro Pace’’ was 
ordered does not abolish the other for the Holy Father, unless 
the Ordinary said so in his instruction to the priests. 

The orations prescribed by the Ordinary must be said by all 
priests saying Holy Mass in the diocese, including visiting priests 
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and priests of exempt religious organizations. When the orations 
are prescribed in the ordinary way (i.e., without adding that they 
are ‘pro re gravi’’), they are omitted on doubles of the first and 
second class and a few other days (the Diocesan Ordo indicates 
the days on which the prescribed orations are to be omitted). 
They are, moreover, omitted in all Masses which have already 
four orations. When two are prescribed, both must be said even 
if the Mass of the day has already three orations. In Requiem 
Masses prescribed prayers (like that for the Pope and the other 
for Peace) are not to be said, because no orations for the living 
are to be said in Requiem Masses. The “‘orationes imperate”’ 
always take their place after the other orations prescribed for 
the Mass of the day. In solemn votive Masses, such as the three 
Masses of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, the ordinary ‘“‘orationes 
imperate”’ are not said. On the days when the Mass of the day 
has the third oration ‘‘pro Ecclesia vel Papa,’’ the prescribed ora- 
tion for the Holy Father can be said in place of that third oration. 
Likewise, when the Mass of the day allows the choice of the third 
oration (‘‘tertia oratio ad libitum’’), one of the “‘orationes im- 
perate’’ may take the place of that third oration. 


High Mass Music by Recordings for Rural Parishes 


Question: In small rural parishes the pastor is confronted with many 
problems that do not vex the pastors in the larger city parishes. The 
priest in a rural parish is indeed fortunate if he has an organist and 
choir, and twice blest if he can rely on their services and talent for all 
church functions. 

Recently, because of the inability to secure an organist I have been 
forced to conduct funeral services with only a Low Requiem Mass. 
Though essentially a Low Mass is as good as a sung Mass, nevertheless 
it is much more consoling for the relatives and more inspiring to the 
separated brethren (of whom in rural communities there are always a 
considerable number at funerals) if the Mass could be “‘voiced’’ to the 
congregation musically. Science and modern instruments can now 
provide these deficiencies to the rural parishes if it is permissible liturgi- 
cally and canonically. 

Would it be permissible, therefore, to have parts of a Requiem Mass 
played from recordings, the responses to the priest being sung, of course, 
by one or several persons? Many inspirational possibilities available 
through modern instruments and equipment hitherto denied are available 
to the rural parishes, provided these instruments are allowable and 
liturgical. It would be difficult, for instance, even with a well-trained 
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choir to improve on the recording of John MacCormack’s Ave Maria. 
Similarly, a recorded Angelus peal thrice daily would be better than 
none at all. What is the attitude of the Church towards making use of 
musical records in church services? 

RURAL PASTOR. 


Answer: Our correspondent’s idea is not as singular as it may 
appear at first sight. We know of at least one rural parish in 
which recorded music is being used at Requiem Masses and at 
other church services—and, as far as we know, without objection 
from the Ordinary of the diocese. From the practical viewpoint, 
the recorded Masses are far superior to the pitiable attempts at 
singing the Gregorian or plain chant that we have heard in not a 
few churches. The fact is, that it requires exceptionally good and 
trained voices to make the plain chant appealing and pleasing, 
and it needs a good organist to accompany plain chant singers 
properly. 

Now, as to the question whether modern mechanical devices for 
rendering the liturgical chant instead of the choir are permissible 
in liturgical functions, it is certain that they are not up to the 
present. Whether the Church will eventually allow them for 
churches which cannot have a choir, remains to be seen. On the 
one hand, one finds that the Holy Father recently allowed persons 
all over the world to receive the Papal Blessing with Plenary 
Indulgence by means of the radio on certain occasions when the 
Supreme Pontiff gives that blessing to the whole Catholic world, 
and thereby makes use of a modern scientific device; on the other 
hand, there is the fundamental principle in the sacred liturgy that 
the singing or chanting is something essentially personal, the 
people praying with raised voice in unison with the priest. The 
singing is, first and foremost, praying the liturgical prayers. It 
is practically impossible to replace that participation of the 
people in the liturgical service by mechanical singing of the 
prayers of the Mass or other liturgical services, though artistically 
speaking such singing is far superior to that of most church choirs. 

On reading the Motu Proprio on church music by the late 
saintly Pope Pius X, November 22, 1903, one cannot fail to notice 
how reluctant the Church is to admit into liturgical services vari- 
ous musical instruments with the exception of the organ, which 
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from ancient times has been employed to accompany liturgical 
singing. 

An Appeal for the Revival of Patrology among the Clergy 

tion: Some time ago, I happened to ask for some works of the 
Holy Fathers. The shelves in the Book Department were diligently 
scanned, but not one book was found—not one work of St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, St. Chrysostom, or St. Basil. 

Students of patrology certainly must admit that the great writings of 
the ancient Holy Fathers are veritable treasure-houses of philosophical 
and theological thought. Once you begin to read any one of them, you 
want to read more of them. 

It has happened that when a salesman of a large Catholic book firm 
was asked to show some of the works of the Fathers in an English 
translation, he could find none in stock and said they did not keep them 
on hand because there was no demand for them. What more beautiful 
Christmas, ordination and other special occasion gift is there for a 
priest than a volume or two of the writings of the Fathers of the Church? 
Can interest be awakened among the seminarians and clergy? Is the 
subject as important as appears to your correspondent, or is it just an 


odd hobby of mine? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is no doubt that among all the good and 
beautiful things that can be recommended to the clergy for the 
employment of their spare time an active and practical interest 
in patrology is one of the finest, one in perfect harmony with the 
educational standard of the priesthood. We know that there are 
thousands of priests in small and struggling parishes who have to 
be jacks-of-all-trades to save a dollar here and there, and thou- 
sands of others are forever distracted with the material care of 
the parish to keep the sheriff from the premises. In the actual 
condition of affairs very many parishes are struggling for existence 
or much-needed improvement of the material aspect of their 
places as hard as are the Catholic missionaries in the foreign lands. 
Wherefore, considerable moderation is needed in recommending 
things that are highly desirable, lest one unfairly hurt the feelings 
of our brothers in the clergy who are doing the Lord’s work under 
great difficulties—and, as we said, there are thousands that are 
thus situated. 

All who can procure and use for their spiritual reading some of 
the volumes of the series of the Fathers of the Church in English 
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should by all means get a taste of them at first hand. In the 
theological course we all have seen numerous quotations from the 
Fathers, especially in dogmatic theology. Daily we read some 
passages from the Fathers in the Breviary. All this we did and 
do in a strange tongue, and though we may know Latin sufficiently 
to understand what we are reading, it does not have the same 
appeal to us as things we read in the language that we are using 
in daily conversation. Next to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
there is nothing more instructive in religion than the reading of 
the Fathers of the Church, for in them we have the second great 
source of revelation, tradition. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


Recent Apostolic Letters 


Two issues of the Acta A postolice Sedis (those of August 6 and 
September 25) arrived in the same mail as we were going to press. 
For the present we can list only the more important of the Papal 
documents contained in these issues, reserving all extended 
comment till next month. The August issue publishes the 
Apostolic Epistle to the Father General of the Society of Jesus 
on the fourth centenary of the foundation of this Order; “‘Normz”’ 
to be followed in giving effect to the Decree ‘“‘Qua Cura” of De- 
cember 8, 1938; finally, answers to some dubia regarding the 
competence of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 

The September issue of the Acta contains the Apostolic Letter 
proclaiming the beatification of the Venerable Rose Philippine 
Duchesne, of the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; also 
the Holy Father’s Epistle to the Bishops of California on the 
centenary of the establishment of the Hierarchy in that State. 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been appointed Prothonotaries Apostolic 
ad instar participantium: the Right Rev. Msgri. Joseph P. Dona- 
hue, Robert F. Keegan (New York), Arthur Raine Freeman 
(Raleigh), L. J. Reicher (Galveston), and George Giglinger 
(Davenport). 

The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates: the 
Right Rev. Msgri. Emory Tonas, John J. Davidson, Joseph M. 
Trapp, Stephen J. Kocis (Cleveland), Henry H. Buse (Cincinnati), 
Peter S. Huegel (Harrisburg), John R. Hackett (Lansing), 
Michael A. Irwin (Raleigh), William A. Ruel (Salt Lake), and 
Edward Mungovan (Fort Wayne). 

Included among the recently appointed Privy Chamberlains 
are the Very Rev. Msgri. Howard Smith, Joseph Mullen, 
Richard E. Brennan, Joseph F. Walsh (Cleveland), Harold 
Squirrel, James B. Marshall (Northampton), William Aspinall 
(Salford), and John Kyne (Meath). 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
ann Feasts 


By Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., Ph.D. 
New Year’s Day 


Feast of the Circumcision 


‘“‘And on the eighth day the infant shall be circumcised’ (Levit., xii. 13) 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The circumcision of the Infant Christ. 
(2) The dawn of Christ’s life is placed at the dawn of the New Year. 
(3) A special New Year’s resolution. 
(4) Reverence for God’s Name and His House. 
(5) Reverence for His representatives on earth. 
(6) Reverence for His Plan. 


These are the exacts words of the Law of Moses imposed by God 
upon His chosen people. And in the Gospel of St. Luke for the Feast 
of the Circumcision we are told in so many words that this same Law was 
imposed upon the Sacred Body of the Baby Christ, so that at the very 
outset of His human life He was obedient unto blood to the Law of His 
Father. 


Peace and the Sword 


It is a rude interruption to the tranquillity of Bethlehem. For all its 
earthly poverty, the peace of Bethlehem was profound. Angels kept 
the door of heaven open so that heaven’s glory warmed this spot of 
earth. The Child was cradled soft in the arms of His Mother, and the 
shoulders of St. Joseph warded them both from harm as a mountain 
keeps the harsh winds from the flowers nestling at its foot. But this 
was only for eight days. For on the eighth day the innocent Body of 
that Child felt the knife of Circumcision. He received His glorious 
Name, Jesus—Saviour. But He received that Name with the flowing 
of His Blood. Oh, what an expression in deed, more eloquent than words, 
of the truth which Christ propounded when the years had brought Him 
full maturity: ‘I came not to send peace but the sword” (Matt., x. 34)! 
“Think ye that I am come to give peace on earth. I tell you no: but 
separation” (Luke, xii. 51). And yet the Angels sang at His birth for 
all time to hear: ‘‘Peace on earth to men of good will’’—as if to say that 
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the reign of peace is begun and strife shall be no more. Yes, so they 
sang. But on the eighth day the calm of His infant life was shattered by 
a wound, and His blood flowed forth upon His Name. 

It is not hard, I think, to reconcile these two truths which seem so op- 
posed each to the other—peace and the sword. It is peace by the sword, 
peace by using the sword ruthlessly to sever our hearts from those things 
in the presence of which there can never be true peace here or hereafter. 
It is peace by “separation” from what our heart clings to most closely, 
such as the love of a parent for a child or a child for a parent, in so far 
as that clinging impedes the visible plan of God or perfect union with 
Him. It is all summed up in the words of St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans where he speaks of the ‘circumcision (which) is that of the 
heart” (Rom., ii. 29). 


The Circumcision and the New Year 


The ceremony of Our Lord’s Circumcision marked the very dawn of 
His life on earth, and the Feast of the Circumcision with all its signifi- 
cance is placed at the dawn of the New Year. Can we not find inspira- 
tion and guidance as we stand on the threshold of this new vista of the 
road of time, and reach out for this new parcel of days and nights which 
God is giving us to traffic with until He comes? 

The future is indeed mysterious in that we cannot say nor even safely 
conjecture all that it will bring. But it will do us no good to deal with 
what is uncertain in our future. It is what the future surely holds for 
us that we must think upon. The same God who made us will fill all 
our future, with His right to our service undiminished, with His pleading 
love instant at our hearts. And my same self will remain the same 
through all the future that I can reckon and infinitely far beyond. This 
same self of mine that has come out of the past, this I can depend 
upon to remain. What do I find in it as I look at it honestly, God grant- 
ing me kindly light? Do I find that I have brought out of the past 
attachments to things of time that slow me up in my journey towards 
eternity—attachments that trouble the peace of my heart and cloud 
the vision of my eyes, so that the hills of eternity to which my face is 
lifted look hazy and far away? If so, then there is need for circumcision 
of the heart. With no tender hand we must shear these things from us. 
One and all they must go. Blood may flow at the cutting, tears at the 
separation. But O what a lightness of heart, what wings for our feet 
when the burden is off, when the snares are broken and cast behind 
us! 


A Special Resolution for the New Year 


This is, however, only a general resolution for our New Year. This 
determination to cut ruthlessly from us the impediments of our journey 
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to eternity is rather the spirit which should animate all our resolutions, 
without indicating any special line of resolving, any special object for 
the knife of separation. Let us take a particular Commandment of God 
on which to shape our resolutions, on which to scrutinize ourselves as 
we stand knife in hand. 

I choose the Second Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.”” Now this Commandment, as is clear, is 
primarily directed against the irreverent use of the Name of the Most 
High God. It was given when there was no Name of Christ, ‘‘the Son 
of the living God.”” But the Commandment word for word forbids us now 
the irreverent use of that Sacred Name unto which “every knee shall 
bow in heaven and on earth.” The sin of blasphemy, then, is singled 
out by this Commandment, the sin of loosely calling upon God in anger 
against one’s neighbor, or against some turn of evil fortune great or 
small. It forbids loosely or unnecessarily calling God to witness. Not 
that a solemn oath is not lawful, as when Christ was bidden by His 
judges in the Name of the living God to declare who He was. But all 
these things are commonplaces of our Catechism upon which we need 
no instruction. And certainly the grievous sin of blasphemy or of blas- 
phemous perjury is not incidental to ordinary Christian life, and calls, 
therefore, for no exhortation. 


Reverence for God’s Name and His House 


The line I wish to take here does not concern blasphemy, but rather 
certain offenses against this Commandment rarely exceeding venial sins, 
and yet sufficiently frequent among good Christian people. We are 
bidden to reverence the Name of God because the Name of God is 
sacred to Him. What a sweet condescension that God has given us His 
Name! The first step in friendship is that our friend gives us his name. 
And if the friendship becomes deep and sacred, so does the name of our 
friend. I can’t resist amplifying this in the light of modern invention by 
noticing that, when a modern friendship is ripening and warming, our 
friend often adds to his name his telephone number, so that we may call 
him up. This is not necessary on the part of God. His Name is enough. 
He will come to us, close to us, on the whispering of His Name. 

Not only is the Name of God sacred to Him, but everything that has 
to do with His service or His worship. How holy these things are! 
They are blessed keepsakes of that invisible life that we have been born 
into, of that invisible Home that presses upon us all the days and nights 
of our pilgrimage. I am going to take three of these consecrated things 
and dwell upon them, each in turn. 

1 It is commonly agreed among theologians that grievous sins of blasphemy are 
rare, even when words are uttered (e.g., ‘God damn you’’) which in their literal 
meaning convey grievous blasphemy. The reason is that the blasphemer rarely 


reflects sufficiently upon his words. But it need hardly be said that scandal is rarely 
absent in this. 
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The first of these things is the House of God. By a sweet dispensation 
of Divine Love we have, far and wide over the earth, houses consecrated 
to the worship of God where we gather or even go alone to worship Him. 
We know how inexpressibly God has consecrated our houses of worship, 
our churches, by being present there in Person in His Eucharistic life. 
Solemn as this thought is, I am not stressing it here. What I am stress- 
ing is the sacredness of the House of God, because it is consecrated to 
His worship and because our presence there is an act of worship, a posture 
of worship. 

By God we were made; by Him we are sustained every instant of our 
being; from His constant Love come all things to nourish that life above 
sense which shall never end. Our life in Him and by Him is the only 
thing worth while going on in the universe. The poor palpitant life of 
our body is worth the handful of dust to which it is returning. If we 
could by an act of the will suspend the life of our body when we enter 
into His House and live only the life of the immortal spirit until we 
emerge again to feel the frictions of time, what a right and worthy 
gesture it would be! But alas! we cannot do this. Our feeble hearts 
go on beating, and our fluttering fancy wanders back and forth. But 
at least I can lay reverence upon my body. With a hand of iron I can 
lay it—upon my tongue, upon my eyes and ears, upon my hands and 
feet. And then I shall contribute to the atmosphere of worship more 
than the candles and the lights, even more than the sacred music that 
has come down to us. 

“Here I am, Lord, at the beginning of a New Year. I cannot promise 
holy thoughts when I stand in Thy House. That I must depend on Thee 
for. But I can and do promise the most exact reverence. And if it shall 
be necessary to offend others, to cut myself off from friends who have 
been dear, I stand ready, knife in hand.” 


Reverence for God’s Representatives 


The second of the things consecrated to God which I am considering 
is @ person, a human being, one who by a special contract has been 
selected and set for the service of God. This person has, moreover, been 
appointed to administer God to me—in His Message, His Sacraments, 
His gifts fresh from His hands. He worships God with me and for me. 
He is, though truly a man, the expression to me of God’s love, God’s 
wisdom, God’s presence—in the things of God. Now I am not going to 
touch more than in passing on the deeper obligations involved here, by 
which I am forbidden by all the thunder of the Second Commandment 
to treat ‘‘in vain” the anointed person of God’s priest. What I am draw- 
ing attention to is not more than venial frivolity in making the priest, 
his words and his actions, his goings and comings, the subject of criticism 
and gossip—such as are the pastime of our lighter moods and the nourish- 
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ment of the lighter vein of our nature. If to treat God’s House with 
frivolous neglect should excite our horror, what of frivolity towards the 
person of His priest, who is His flesh-and-blood representative on earth? 
And the priest is a man, a fellow-pilgrim with us; and he needs, as he 
would be the first to admit, to be reminded of the untouchable sacred- 
ness of his person, of his office. To use a very modern phase, ‘“‘he reacts 
to his environment.’”’ And if he becomes aware of the sincere hush of 
deference on his approach with the quiet veiling of eyes—all combined 
with the most forthright full gaze of confidence from the little children 
and the aged alike—in other words, if the priest knows that he is the 
object of the veneration of his people, that people will have accomplished 
the rarest of adornments for the sanctuary, like a wondrous statue 
which excites the devotion of all by its heavenly art, a prayer in stone. 
And yet not a statue but a being in flesh and blood, with the peace of 
heaven in his face and the bounty of heaven in his blessed hands. 


Reverence for God’s Plan 


In closing, I must recount the third of those holy things which we are 
bidden to venerate by the Commandment which bids us venerate the 
Name of God. What I am referring to is very different from the other 
two. It is the Plan of God. 

That the plan of God is holy needs no proof. And we are brought 
very close to the Second Commandment when we are forbidden to curse 
the weather or to lift up our voices in fury at the cruelty of fortune. 
There is no such thing as Fortune. The pagan god who bore that name 
existed not outside of his lifeless image. But it is not upon these things 
that I would exhort you. It is rather upon a delicate, so to call it, mov- 
ing of the Divine Plan which I have seen task the submission of devout 
Christian families. Suppose your son or daughter is clearly—remember I 
say “‘clearly’’—called to the service of God. There is the Divine Plan 
touching you—the Divine Plan which we dare not “take in vain.’’ Ah! 
but the loss is more than I can bear. My heart will perish from the 
bereavement. That is the sign that there is an affection in your heart 
that needs the knife of separation. Cut, and cut unsparingly. The Face 
of the Infant Christ will make us brave, who did not spare to shed the 
Blood of His Babyhood. And once we have cut we shall have peace— 
“peace that the world cannot give,” ‘peace that passeth understanding,”’ 
peace for the New Year and the years to come and the eternity that 
follows. 
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Sunday after the Circumcision 
The Holy Name of Jesus 


“And after eight days were accomplished that the Child should be circumcised, 
His name was called Jesus, which was called by the Angel before He was 
conceived in the womb’’ (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Name Jesus sums up a mighty truth. 
(2) The power of that Name. 
(3) Contrast between Christ’s coming and the birth of heirs to worldly 
rulers. 
(4) The promise emphasized in that Name. 
(5) Fulfillment of the promise. 
(6) Salvation proffered to all men. 
(7) Each man must make his choice between Christ and Satan. 


The Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus gives us the brief Gospel of the 
Circumcision, telling when He received His Name, Jesus—Saviour. 
Note well that the Name was not the choice of His parents, as would be 
the case with an ordinary child, but it was the choice of the Most High 
God Himself. For we are reminded of the exact words of the august 
Angel of the Annunciation who, after he had foretold to Our Lady her 
own divine motherhood, had added ‘and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus.”” The Angel’s words were the message of God from the first to 
the last, and so the Name of the Child was God’s command. 

The Old Law rite of Circumcision was, as St. Thomas Aquinas tells 
us, a foreshadowing of the Sacrament of Baptism, though it was itself 
not a Sacrament. It marked the child as a son of Abraham, a member 
of the chosen people, an inheritor of God’s promises to His people. But 
this Child is not the inheritor of God’s promises, but the fulfillment in 
Himself of everything that was ever promised. He was not merely a son 
of Abraham, but the Saviour of Abraham; for all the graces that made 
possible the fidelity and holiness of Abraham and his entrance into 
heaven in due time came from the merits of the life and death of this 
Child. The same was true of all the faithful who lived and died before 
Christ, from the repentant Adam onward. The same was true of the 
immaculate glory of His Mother. All who lived before Christ, as all 
who should come to life after Christ, are saved and achieve glory through 
the merits of Christ, without which no salvation, no glory, can be ac- 
complished. And this mighty truth is summed up and expressed in the 
laying on of the Name of that Child—Jesus, Saviour. 


Power of the Holy Name 


In the Acts of the Apostles (fifth chapter), when the Church was 
beginning her militant life after the coming of the Holy Ghost, Sts. 
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Peter and John worked a miracle by curing a crippled beggar in the 
presence of the people. When they were asked by the high-priests in 
council assembled “‘by what power or by what name have you done this?” 
St. Peter, inspired by the Holy Ghost, answered in words that ring 
through all time that it was in the Name and power of Jesus Christ 
alone they had accomplished the miracle. Solemnly he finished: ‘For 
there is no other name in heaven given to men, whereby we must be 
saved.” The great St. Bernard says in his sermon on the Circumcision: 
“He (Christ) is circumcised as a true son of Abraham: He is called 
Jesus as the true Son of God.” 


Birth of Heirs to Worldly Rulers Acclaimed 

Let us take a page out of the past and consider the christening of the 
first-born son of a great and benevolent king. In those days the fever 
and fuming of electing a ruler were unknown. By God’s dispensation, 
when a child was born to the ruling monarch, the bounty and peace of 
the present reign would go on, and so would the glory of the fatherland. 
Wide and generous was the festivity when the royal infant received his 
name in Christian Baptism. Alms were flung to the poor without stint, 
and the whole country rocked and rang with toasting and encomiums to 
the name of his new-born majesty. ‘“‘This royal name,” they shouted, 
“will keep the triumphs of the past, and set beside them greater triumphs 
in the future.”’ 

The history of mankind is so sad when the making of history is left to 
the hands of men. How many times has a royal infant come into the 
world to the almost frantic welcome of his people, and then grown to be 
a tyrant whom his people, under their breath, cursed to his grave! How 
many times have the bright hopes of a nation been stifled and turned to 
despair by poverty, by plague, or by the desolation of war! When was 
there ever the ruler of a nation who could promise, with proud and un- 
wavering certainty, plenty or security from want, peace or security from 
war, complete triumph over the nation’s enemies—and all these for the 
full length of his reign, however long it lasted? Yes, he might promise 
them and then his death-bed would be made cruelly bitter by the echo 
of those promises—unfulfilled! 

The ceremony of the naming of Christ was conspicuous for the absence 
of worldly pomp. Only a few persons were present, grave-faced and 
tender, garbed as the poor; no cheering nor salvos of artillery, no feast- 
ing with the ring of far-flung alms. There was not, however, an absence 
of the wonders of the unseen world which bowed towards His cradle. 
Once more St. Bernard reminds us that ‘‘at His very birth He mingles 
the human with the divine, the very lowest things with the very highest. 
He is born of a woman, but her motherhood brought no withering of the 
flower of her virginity.’”’ A miracle kept His first cradle dazzling white. 
Then “He is wrapped in swaddling clothes; but those very swaddling 
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clothes are honored by an angelic tribute.” The voices out of the night 
sky proclaimed to the shepherds: ‘You shall find the Infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes.” Finally, ‘“He is hidden in the manger but He is 
pointed out by a shining star in the heavens.” But all these wonders 
of the unseen world which make His cradle glorious above the pomp and 
panoply that the world could bring, all pale before the glorious signifi- 
cance of the laying on of His Name—Jesus, Saviour. Here in this 
Name is the promise of a King who is no other than God Himself, whose 
word cannot pass away, whose promises cannot fail in any least syllable. 
Here in His Name is contained the promise of plenty, of abundance 
topping the heavens that no dearth can ever deplete. Here is the 
promise of peace that no strife can unsettle, no foeman steal away. 
Here is the promise of triumph over enemies who shall be made the 
footstool of this new-born King. And all these promises shall endure 
the full length of His reign—which shall last forever, for ‘‘of His kingdom 
there shall be no end.” 


The Promise Emphasized in the Holy Name 


Notice well that one thing and one alone is emphasized in the Name 
of this new-named King—not His Divinity, not His royalty, not His 
power over all creation, not His ownership of all creation, not His eternal 
origin nor His presence in all time—giving a new meaning to all time. 
What alone is emphasized and expressed in His Name is the work He 
has come to do—Jesus, Saviour. 

Do you not see what it means? This Jesus must save. He must live 
up to His Name. Yea, truly He will reign King of kings and Lord of 
lords. But the one pledge found in the Name that was divinely given 
Him, in the Name that He divinely assumed, in the Name that He now 
divinely wears, is the pledge of our salvation. How are the fires of hope 
lighted and the shadows of despair chased from the face of the earth! 
How feeble and impotent was poor human nature for the business of 
salvation! How wayward the human heart and weak to cling to the 
precepts of salvation! How impossible, except for Angels to climb, was 
the ladder of Jacob’s vision reaching from earth to heaven! But this 
is true no longer; for He whose throne is above the heavens, whose 
word is the law of heaven, whose face is the light and joy of heaven— 
He is now named for us Jesus, Saviour. Now is human nature strong 
with divine strength, now is human nature fitted with wings for flying, 
now is the terrible distance between heaven and earth brought down to 
nothing. For He is here saving us, and His strong saving arms are round 
us. 

Fulfillment of the Promise 


How His Human Heart exults in His work! ‘“The Son of Man has 
not come to be ministered to but to minister and to give His life a re- 
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demption for many” (Matt., xx. 28). Son of Man!—that is no royal 
title; so He who uses it would conceal His royalty while He bends to 
the work of saving. It is as if He said: ‘I will wear no crown till the 
work of saving is done.” “For God sent not His Son into the world to 
judge the world but that the world may be saved by Him’ (John, iii. 
17). “The Son of Man came not to destroy souls but to save” (Luke, 
ix. 56). Yea, truly—for His Name was called Jesus, Saviour. 

And in this work of saving how every device of His Heart is used! He 
strikes Paul of Tarsus to the ground on the road to Damascus; to Mag- 
dalen His look and voice are wondrously tender as He draws not back 
His feet from her anointing. Down the years He comes urging, persuad- 
ing, pursuing, terrifying—all to the same end. His back is turned to the 
faithful unstraying sheep; they are safe and saved. It is the one strayed 
sheep that excites the longing of this Shepherd, and He will not rest until 
it is found. Down on His face He goes like the housewife reaching for 
the groat that has rolled away. Such indeed was the posture He took 
in the Garden. But what is there precious in an all-but worthless bit 
of money? If you ask this, you do not know the passion to save in the 
Heart of Him whose Name is Jesus, Saviour. 


Salvation Proffered to All Men 


Will not all men be saved then? Will this mightly Saviour fail in any 
single battle for a human heart? There is no heart that beats from one 
end of time to the other that is not the object of His particular striving, 
as if there were no other heart to be won. Alas! His own words show 
too clearly that some men will resist Him, that some men in the omnipo- 
tence of their freedom will be deaf to His pleading to the end. He speaks 
of the “‘outer darkness” into which some will go, and of ‘‘weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” He speaks of some who will hear the terrible words: 
“I know ye not. . .. Depart from Me, ye accursed.’’ Not that the Heart 
of Christ acquiesces calmly in the fate which the perverse children of 
men bring on themselves. Nothing could be more utterly, slanderously 
false than such a statement. It was the vision of the lost whom He 
frantically yearned to save that explains the cry of His breaking Heart 
in the Garden, and that cry from the cross, foresung by the Psalmist a 
thousand years before: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” Christ Himself could no more be forsaken than could the Trinity 
be pried apart. The very thought is blasphemy. But remember that 
Jesus, the Saviour of men, identified Himself with every single child of 
man. He was dying foreveryone. He would saveeveryone. But some 
would not have Him, but would choose the fate of the forsaken. And 
Christ felt the cruelty of that fate in all the fibers of His Sacred Body, 
in all the recesses of His Soul, immeasurably more keenly than a mother 
feels the agony of her dying child, dying before her eyes. 
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The Choice between Christ and Satan 
There is one sentence from the lips of Christ which sheds a special 
light on this truth of the power of man’s will to bring to naught in his 
own regard the saving plan of Christ. It is the sentence He uttered in 
His prayer at the Last Supper. He said: ‘I pray not for the world” 
(John, xvii. 9). This could not mean that Christ excludes from His 
prayer any man or woman in the world. For it is of faith that He died 
for every child of man. It can only mean that the world as representing 
a set of principles is irreconcilable with the principles of Christ, with the 
salvation of Christ. This becomes more clear when we realize not only 
that the world represents a set of un-Christian, anti-Christian principles, 
but also that these principles are embodied in a prince who is the supreme 
enemy of Christ, and who is exactly called in the words of Holy Writ 
“the prince of this world.’”’ Listen to the words of Christ: ‘Now is the 
judgment of the world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out”’ 
(John, xii. 31). ‘‘For the prince of this world cometh, and in Me he 
hath not anything” (John, xiv. 30). ‘The prince of this world is already 
judged” (John, xvi. 11). To no human being do those words apply but 
only to Satan, the fallen angel, the confirmed enemy of our salvation. 

You may well cry out: ‘What are those principles that would con- 
stitute us, by embracing them, members of that abhorrent camp that 
can have no part in the prayer of Christ, that is pitched against the 
Kingdom of Christ and generalled by the Fiend himself?’ St. Ignatius 
of Loyola answers this question with inspired simplicity. He pictures 
for us the Camp of Satan and Satan’s instructions to his minions so 
that they may secure unto permanent enlistment under his standard 
the children of men. ‘Teach them,’’ he commands, ‘‘the love of riches, 
then the love of the world’s honors, so that there may ensue a state of 
pride.’”’ The sequence here is remorseless. The love of riches softens 
and perverts the flesh unto forgetfulness of the joys of another world 
than this; the love of honor feeds the spirit, the angelic part of us, unto 
self-worship like the rebel angels. And “pride” as here understood is 
nothing else than the enthroning of self in God’s place. 

Let us finish with a prayer: “Jesus, Saviour, teach me to love poverty; 
for Thou didst make it royal. Teach me to love the contempt of the 
world: for Thou didst surround Thy cross with this contempt. Then 
shall Thy salvation reach me, then shall Thy prayer enfold me, Jesus, 
Saviour.” 


First Sunday after the Epiphany 


The Holy Family 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The family and the State. 
(2) Even unaided reason proclaims the family holier than the State. 
(3) Revelation on the sanctity of the family. 
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(4) Lessons of to-day’s Gospel. 
(5) The beauty of obedience to God’s law. 
(6) Christ’s concern for His ‘‘ Father’s business.” 


The family and the family life of human beings finds its origin in na- 
ture, just as the State and the civic life of the State has its origin in na- 
ture. And the sanctity of these two institutions is founded on the sanc- 
tity of human nature; for they are each respectively societies of rational 
beings who have immortal souls and an eternal destiny, a faculty of 
knowing their Maker and the duty of worshipping Him. So much pure 
reason gives us. 

Keeping in the domain of reason, the interdependence of the family 
and the State is mutual. The family looks to the State for protection, 
and the State looks to the family for allegiance. But the balance is not 
equal. The duties and so the rights of the State are, to a large extent, 
rather negative than positive. The State, it is true, should promote 
prosperity; but this is normally accomplished by removing obstructions 
to the enterprise of individuals, and repressing unlawful trespass of one 
enterprise upon another. So it is the duty and right of the State to pro- 
mote the peaceful pursuit of family life by the families that make up the 
State; but this, too, is normally accomplished by restraining the ag- 
gression of one family upon another or of some individual upon a family. 
The rights and duties of the family are first and fundamentally in the 
keeping of itself, and of itself alone. In the case of criminal ill-use and 
neglect of children by their parents the State could step in and protect 
the children—as it could protect the wife against the husband and, for 
that matter, the parents against their children. But for the State to 
usurp the authority of the family is an injustice that cries to heaven. 
It is an attack on the majesty of human nature. If an attempt on the 
life of the State is treason, an attempt on the life of the family is a far 
worse treason, and the States of modern times who are attempting it will 
be brought in God’s time to rue their wickedness. 


The Family a Holier Institution than the State 


The family is a far holier institution than the State, though each one 
has its own holiness. In the first place, though the State is an expression 
of a tendency in human nature and thus sanctified by the Author of 
nature, still the structure of each particular State is almost entirely a 
human device and thus is subject to the changes, the adjustments, the 
experiments, the progress and retrogression that make up the fatuous 
picture of human history. But the structure of the family is entirely 
divine. It is the expression of God’s exact plan for the perpetuation of 
the lordly race of man. It is held together by a covenant, a contract 
which has God Himself for its Author, which the hand of man dare not 
endeavor to put asunder. And the so-called improvements in civiliza- 
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tion which from the earliest times have made new nations come shoulder- 
ing up proud and hopeful through the years, up to their zenith and their 
setting, have never brought any least improvement to the structure of 
the family—nor ever will they until someone can improve upon a Divine 
Builder. 

And then the work which is peculiar to the family finds no parallel in 
the work of the State to compare with it. What can compare with the 
bringing into existence of human beings—a work with which the Creator 
Himself must codperate in each single instance? For the immortal soul 
is of His creating. Then with the dawn of reason, more exquisite than 
any day that ever came delicate and lovely out of the night, how solemn 
is the work of nourishing the growing mind with truth! 


Revelation on the Sanctity of the Family 


And now we pass from the domain of reason to that of Revelation, 
which does not expel reason nor leave it behind but keeps it and illumi- 
nates it with a splendor reason could never know. Revelation tells of 
sanctifying grace which makes Christian children members of God’s own 
family and inheritors of His intimate glory. And Revelation informs us 
of the special graces which lift family life into the supernatural order— 
first and foremost the Sacrament of Matrimony which elevates the 
natural contract and makes it a wondrous thing filled with supernatural 
strength for the contracting parties, just as Baptism endows plain water 
with power to whiten the soul. Then comes instruction in truth, but 
not merely natural truths but also the truths of God’s extra message 
which Christ made full and accurate by His teaching and made saving 
by His death. In this little society, raised to the supernatural order, 
we have a true miniature of the Church of Christ. The parents are God’s 
apostles teaching in His Name and by His authority, and so the tiny 
child makes many an act of the highest faith on the solemn instruction of 
its parents alone. The State has nothing in its rights and duties com- 
parable to this. 

As if the Most High God would go beyond all measure to inculcate 
the sacredness of the family, He made it part of the plan of Redemption 
to set up the model of a Christian family of which His own Divine Son 
should be the humblest member. Whereas the Son of God could have 
come full-grown into the world, He chose to be born a helpless Infant, 
and then, without hasting, to grow “in wisdom, in age and in grace,’’ to 
receive mental and manual instruction, to be subject to parental author- 
ity—in a word, throughout by far the greater part of His life on earth, 
to be part of the first Christian family. How wonderful is the plan of 
God! How it grows more adorable the more we contemplate it! Christ 
by His own choice was crucified between two thieves to show His inti- 
mate love for sinners. That was for the three hours of His Passion. He 
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was reared between the two highest Saints of all time, including His 
Immaculate Mother, Queen of heaven. That was for thirty years of His 
life. Did Christ need the association of Saints with His Babyhood, His 
Boyhood or His Manhood to keep Him holy? Nay, for He is in Himself 
the source of all holiness. But His plan here shows the sacredness of 
family life and of family duties. No holiness is too high in those divinely 
charged with the rearing of a Christian child, who is truly a ‘‘member’”’ of 
Christ. 


Lessons of To-Day’s Gospel 


All these truths are set forth and enforced by the Holy Ghost in the 
Gospel of the Feast of the Holy Family, which we shall now recount and 
consider carefully. 

The Gospel, which is from the second chapter of St. Luke, begins by 
saying that ‘‘when He (Christ) was twelve years old, they (His parents) 
going up into Jerusalem according to the custom of the feast and having 
fulfilled the days, when they returned the Child Jesus remained in 
Jerusalem. And His parents knew it not’ (Luke, ii. 42, 43). These are 
the exact words which the Divine Historian gives us concerning this 
episode in the family life of Christ. There are two points given us to 
consider: first, the exact observance of the Law of Israel by the parents 
of Christ, and, second, the deliberate desertion of His parents by the Boy 
Christ. 

Authority is the bond of every society, and obedience to authority is 
the tightening and securing of that same bond. For authority which is 
disregarded widely in any society had better be non-existent than a 
mockery to all, and the society then left comfortably to drift apart. 
This is preéminently true in the sacred society of the family. 
Thus, a human family in which all authority has lapsed is a disgrace 
to human nature and (we say it deliberately) a danger to human kind. 
It is a sacred duty in parents, then, that, whether by kindness or coer- 
cion, they enforce their authority. But thisis not enough. The child 
easily and early learns that there are stronger hands than its own which 
can enforce obedience. This is no more than the obedience which a brute 
learns. There must be added to this the powerful influence of example— 
in the obedience of the very ones who are teaching obedience. We pass 
over obedience to the State, which indeed furnishes a fair field for ex- 
ample to the child, and consider how the earliest and most important 
part of the parental instruction of an intelligent child is the existence of 
God, who is the Creator of child and parents alike and under whose Law 
they all alike live. These are solemn words, but they are weak in com- 
parison to the power of the spectacle of the parents day in and day out 
bowing in careful obedience to the law of God. The taste of disobedience 
is sweet to the human heart; that was discovered long ago in an ancient 
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garden. Not long will it take a human child to reach furtively for the 
poisoned cup when it sees its parents drinking of it freely. And so “His 
parents went every year to Jerusalem at the solemn day of the Pasch” 
(Luke, ii. 41). 


Beauty of Obedience to God’s Law 


Have we not cause of exclaiming in indignation at this? Did the 
Son of God made Man need the example of His parents to teach Him the 
duty and the beauty of obedience? No, He did not need it. But the 
world needs it, and He was living for all the world just as truly as later 
He died for all the world. And then this Festival of the Pasch—was it 
not a mere figure of which He Himself was the fulfillment? Would it 
not be better to stay at home and bid the people of Israel turn from the 
figure and regard the divine fulfillment of the same? In due time He 
did tell the people of Israel that. But for the present He thought it 
better to obey, to make Himself a part of the obedience of a perfect 
family to the law of God. And so when He was twelve years old, He 
went up with them to the feast. Let us dwell for a moment on the pic- 
ture which our devout fancy can draw for us: the Boy straight and 
sinewy taking the road by the side of His Mother who sits on the beast 
of travel, while St. Joseph holds the bridle on the other side. Christ 
turns towards His Mother from time to time. There is deference as well 
as tender love in the very poise of His head and in the light of His eyes. 
She turns towards Him, too. St. Joseph looks towards them both, but 
not long; for his eyes must be on the road ahead. “‘O Eternal God, how 
hast Thou sanctified the life and virtues of the human family on earth!”’ 

The next part of the episode is full of mystery. For ‘‘the Child Jesus 
remained in Jerusalem and His parents knew it not.’’ This seems a 
direct reversal of filial obedience. He did not ask their permission; nor 
did He warn them that He was leaving them, nor tell them where they 
might find Him. For we are told that they sought Him outside of the city 
“among their kinsfolk and acquaintances, and not finding Him they re- 
turned into Jerusalem seeking Him’’ (Luke, ii. 44, 45). 


Christ’s Concern for His ‘‘Father’s Business’’ 


It is hard to believe, and yet believe we must, that He saw all this in- 
timately. He missed nota line of the sorrow on the faces of these two 
persons dearest on earth to Him. Let no one dare to say that those two 
spotless lives needed the lesson of detachment. Less only than the per- 
fection of our peerless Mother was the perfect ordination of the heart 
of the Prince of Patriarchs to the slightest expression of God’s plan. Let 
no one doubt that Christ dedicated the sorrow of those two hearts as He 
dedicated the sorrow of His own to the enforcing of the truth which His 
lips were eloquent upon in the after years of His teaching: not even the 
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reverence and love for father and mother nor anything else sacred on 
earth but must be set aside at the expression of God’s will. For it was 
expressly to be “about My Father’s business’ that He remained in 
Jerusalem. 

It is easy to find a parallel for this in the life of families when a son or 
daughter puts aside the pleading parents and girds himself or herself 
for God’s service at the explicit call of God. But this does not seem 
to fit in so well here. That is a situation of children on the brink of man- 
hood or womanhood. Here there was question of a mere child; for He 
was only twelve years old. 

I find a closer parallel in the instance of a child, the light and pride 
of his family. No word of disrespect ever jars for a moment the perfect 
harmony and love of this child and his parents. Tenderly, tensely the 
idolizing father and mother whisper apart, each to the other, that it is 
as if God had sent them one of His Angels to be with them, to show them 
what the loveliness of heaven is like—‘‘that hair, those eyes, that white 
forehead when he lifts them up to us.” And then there comes as if a 
wind out of the sky and that frail young flower is blighted. There it lies. 
Never again will it lift its face to drink the sunlight. Soon it will be a 
part of the earth from whichit came. This is the thought of the stricken 
parents, wide-eyed with agony, while the chill of bereavement grips 
their hearts like the embrace of a corpse. 

Look up, beloved father and mother. Know that it was no wind out 
of the sky but the voice of God that called this little one to Himself. 
And you must seek the child; only a three days’ journey—life is so piti- 
fully short—and you will be with your child always. 

“And they (Christ’s parents) understood not the words that He spoke 
to them.”’ Who needs to understand the plan of God when it is clearly 
His plan and no other’s? ‘‘And His mother kept all these words in her 
Heart. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God 
and men” (Luke, ii. 51, 52). 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Marriage at Cana 
“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother of Jesus was 


there. And Jesus also was invited and His disciples to the marriage” 
(John, ii. 1, 2). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The marriage contract dictated by nature and reason. 
(2) Marriage and divorce. 
(3) The significance of the miracle at Cana. 
(4) Two lessons to be drawn from the miracle. 
(5) The true Christian attitude towards marriage. 
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This episode occurred at the very beginning of the public life of Christ. 
He appeared as a teacher, for His disciples were with Him. Therefore, 
there is something deeply significant in His very presence on this occa- 
sion, something profoundly connected with His message and indicative of 
the trend of His teaching. Listen to St. Augustine, one of the first minds 
among the Fathers of the Church: ‘The fact that the Lord paid a visit, 
being invited, to this marriage was because He wished to declare most 
surely that it was He Himself who made marriage.” 

There is food for thought here. Marriage is a deliberate contract en- 
tered into by two human beings of different sexes, by which each con- 
tracting party conveys to the other the right to his or her body for the 
purpose of procreating the human kind. The instinct to propagate the 
species is founded in nature, and so has God for its Author. But mar- 
riage is more than yielding to an instinct. Such an instinct man has in 
common with the beasts of the field who are incapable of marriage or 
any other contract. Marriage is an establishment of right reason by 
which a male and female human being are fixed in a permanent union 
which only death can dissolve. And if you ask how this is clear from 
reason, we answer that mankind’s procreative powers were not given for 
diversion, nor to fill the earth promiscuously with humans. This would 
be a plan of the Enemy of man. It would make the earth resound with 
strife and murder; for the lust of the strongest ravisher would prevail 
in violence and blood. And the children of lust would be nurtured with 
little care and no reverence, and would grow into the lust that begot 
them. Not without wisdom did the same great Augustine say that 
“just as wedlock is from God, so divorce is from the devil.’’ Separation 
for adultery is, indeed, permitted by the Divine Teacher. But what is 
this but the malice of man putting asunder what God has joined to- 
gether? In other ways besides this can man wreck and tear asunder the 
plan and purpose of God. But what we must insist upon is that the 
plan and purpose of God here are clear beyond controversy in the light 
of reason alone: namely, that the contract of marriage is of its nature 
perpetual, as it is of its nature between one man and one woman.' 


Marriage and Divorce 


So opposed are marriage and divorce that the very shadow of divorce 
makes the fair contract of marriage wither to nothing. For if two per- 
sons insert into the contract of their marriage the agreement that they 
shall each be free to separate at any time and try a new union with 


1 If some should be troubled by the multiplicity of wives allowed the Patriarchs 
in the Old Testament, we have only to turn to the words of Christ in the Gospel 
of St. Mark. Eternal Truth is referring to the Mosaic divorce, and He says: ‘But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male and female. . . . And they 
two shall be in one flesh” (Mark, x. 6-8). In other words, marriage was originally 
indissoluble and between one man and one woman. 
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some other, such a marriage is no marriage at all but an impure union 
derogatory to the dignity of man and insulting to the Face of God. 

The voice of reason is the voice of God, and since Christ is God He is 
clearly demonstrated as the Author of marriage. In a distinct and 
higher way, moreover, Christ is the Author of marriage. He would 
provide that His Church should not perish from the earth, but should 
come down the years teeming and ever renewed with Christian life. 
He did this not merely by restoring the natural contract to its pristine 
integrity but by raising this contract to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
Now if the Sacraments are truly the channels of the Blood of Christ by 
which the fruits of His life and passion and death come down to us, so 
like the rest is Christian Matrimony. And, more than this, it is the 
plan of Christ’s resourceful Heart that in each age of the world there 
should be sent to us men and women, the supernatural fragrance of 
whose lives reminds us of the heaven that is so close to us, and the 
light of whose deeds is a beacon for our feet. These men and women 
are called Saints; and the principal means which Christ uses to secure 
this consummation is the sanctity of a Christian home, lighted and 
warmed and inspired by the divinely lighted lamp of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. Justly then Christ was present in Cana of Galilee, and His 
disciples too, and His Blessed Mother. 


Significance of the Miracle at Cana 


The progress of this episode is full of instruction for us, especially 
since we know that nothing happens by chance in the plan of God. 
The wine gave out utterly; for Our Lady could not be exaggerating 
when she said: ‘They have no wine’ (John, ii. 3). Evidently the 
managers of the entertainment had applied to her for aid. I like to 
think that they were ashamed to expose their embarrassment to Christ. 
It was such a confession of improvidence on the one hand and of waste- 
fulness on the other. They feared that this Master whose baptism in 
the Jordan was full of mystery, and who had just spent forty days and 
forty nights in the desert without food, would likely have a stern re- 
proof for them. They could approach His Mother and they did; and 
she went to Him without hesitation: ‘They have no wine.’’ Some 
commentators outside the Fold make a great deal of the harshness of 
Our Lord’s reply: ‘“‘Woman, what is this to Me and to thee? My hour 
is not yet come” (John, ii. 4). Some have even put a frown on the face 
of Christ. Leave the frown there; but then you must allow me to put 
a smile on the face of Our Lady as she turns ‘“‘and saith to the waiters: 
‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye’ ” (John, ii. 5). 

Moses the Shepherd of the chosen people, when he was battling with 
God’s anger against Israel, was thus addressed by God: ‘‘Let Me alone, 
that My wrath may be kindled against them and that I may destroy 
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them” (Exod., xxxiii. 9). But Moses knew the heart of God, and he 
flung the buckler of prayer before His face, and he averted the anger of 
God and saved his people. Moses, for all his greatness, knew not the 
heart of God as she who stood that day in Cana of Galilee. She had 
felt that heart unborn beat against her own. She had seen that heart 
make a pulse in His little temple when she stooped low over His cradle. 
She was sure of her intercession, sure that He would make His “‘hour”’ 
her hour. And so He did. And the wine He made had a savor un- 
known before, as it should have. There was, too, such an overflowing 
abundance of that wine that even the beggars at the gate could partake. 
And so there should have been. 


Two Lessons of the Miracle 


There are two things to consider when the glorious thrill of the miracle 
has passed. The first is that the wine that gave out was wine for a 
wedding. A wedding, as we have taken some pains to establish, is 
much more than a feast or an occasion of merrymaking. It is the 
beginning of a journey generally taking its early stages through the green 
fields of youth; but soon the landscape sobers down to the brown 
Autumn, and then inevitably to the bleakness of Winter. Provision 
should be carefully made for a journey like this. In making provision 
for this journey it is more than important to consider the nature of the 
two pilgrims who are to make this journey together, and, accordingly, 
each should make provision with an eye on the needs of the other. The 
nature of these two pilgrims is strangely complex. Only God’s dispos- 
ing could have made it so. Their nature is made up of the mixture of 
clay and spirit. The clay element makes up two bodies condemned by 
an inexorable law to death and corruption. And it makes no difference, 
with regard to the ultimate outcome, what provisions are made at the 
beginning of this journey. Death and corruption must come to the 
two bodies that begin the pilgrimage together. If death and corrup- 
tion are delayed through an extended period, still must their heralds or 
forerunners make their presence felt. And these same forerunners are a 
gradual decay of bodily powers. Fleetness becomes ponderous, keen- 
ness becomes sluggish, and beauty must soon wear lines and—wrinkles. 

There is, however, another element in the nature of the two pilgrims 
who begin their pilgrimage definitely with a wedding. There is the 
spirit. If wise provision is made for the spirit—if it is fed with the 
proper food, fired with the proper wine—the spirit will grow not older 
but younger with the years of the pilgrimage. Younger and younger 
it will grow until its eternal youth is consummated by the flinging off 
of the body—which body will only be restored when it has been made 
eternally young in the resurrection. O what a glorious spectacle to see 
two pilgrims walking down the way of death together mutually sup- 
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ported by the wine of the spirit, laughing with youthful glee at the 
gathering wrinkles, a shining example for their children who must, in 
their turn, take the same somber path! 

Alas, how frequent is the spectacle of two pilgrims in whom the flush 
of their recent merry beginning has barely faded when they are become 
glassy-eyed with disappointment, leaden-hearted with despair! One 
says: “I thought the cup of female loveliness would never, never cloy, 
that it would grow more exquisite to the taste from day to day.”’ The 
other says: “I thought the thrill of a man’s servile worship, the waiting 
upon the droop of one’s eyelash, the adoration of one’s lightest mood, 
would deepen with the months and years.’’ Alas, my foolish children, 
that is not wine for a journey. That is only wine for a feast. The 
feast is gone cold. The journey ison. ‘“They have no wine.” 


True Christian Atitude towards Marriage 


The other thing to consider is that the wine that was supplied was 
wine for a wedding. And it was not merely wine for a feast, but wine 
for a journey. For she who supplied it by her own personal appeal to 
the Source of all bounty rejoices in the title of ‘“Seat of Wisdom.” She 
unites in her person the spotless whiteness of virginity with the char- 
acter of the true wife of her virginal spouse, St. Joseph. She knows 
what wine is needed for the journey, and her bounty, which comes from 
a mother’s heart, will never fail. What are some of the qualities of this 
wine of our Blessed Mother’s providing, which will make the pilgrimage 
of married life not a journey down to the grave but a progress up—up 
to the throne of God and eternity? 


St. Paul says in his inspired Epistle: “For in Christ Jesus by the gospel 
I have begotten you” (I Cor., iv. 15). And, writing to Philemon, the 
same Apostle speaks of the slave Onesimus as “‘my son whom I have 
begotten in my captivity” (Phil., 10). In both these cases the Saint is 
speaking of ‘‘begetting’’ souls in Christ, which means nothing else than 
bringing Christ to life in the souls of others. The Mother of Christ 
begot Him by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost; but her mighty 
mother’s heart yearns to beget Him in the hearts of all the children of 
men. That is the mystical meaning of the wine of Cana—wine that will 
confer fertility to beget Christ. Out of the long years at Nazareth 
she came to Cana. Out of those years of unutterable sweetness, when 
she and St. Joseph had fed upon Christ, came this sweet Mistress of 
miracle. ‘They have no wine,” she said. And her face pleaded into the 
face of her Son. And when the abundance had come at the lifting of 
those ever-potent Hands from which comes all plenty, well might the 
master of the feast exclaim: ‘‘But thou hast kept the good wine until 
now” (John, ii. 10). For the wine of grace by which Christ lives in us 
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and grows in us is the culmination of God’s love for us. It is the best He 
had in store for us. It is the best He can do for us. 

O Christian husband and wife, bear in mind that you have been joined 
by God Himself to be the inseparable companions in a journey that will 
end at Hisface. You are given each to the other with the august obliga- 
tion of watching and warding the life of grace, each in the other. This 
obligation comes before the obligation to your children. It was there 
before the children came. It remains after the children depart. Yea, it 
is there if no children are given you. And if, in God’s bounty, little ones 
are sent, there will be nourishment for them far above material milk from 
the maternal breast and the bread that the father wins them. There 
will be wine to make their spirits strong and to warm their hearts with 
love. And the exultant joy of that household will rise like a song to the 
face of God—fired by the wine provided by the beseeching of the 
Mother of the Master, as she besought it long ago at Cana in Galilee. 





Book Reviews 


Ascetica.—Perhaps the generic title 
of Ascetica may be fairly stretched to 
cover the five volumes to be noticed 
under this title. The first of these 
volumes is titled: ‘‘Sacerdos et Pontifex: 
Letters to a Bishop-Elect.’’! Ascetica 
may suggest helpful spiritual counsel— 
helpful, indeed, but withal somewhat 
dryly imperative. But when a reader 
finds that its author is the happily 
genial Bishop Francis Clement Kelley, 
he will justly expect at least a most 
kindly treatment of the chosen theme. 
But the reader of the present volume 
will find the treatment as engrossing as 
a well-conceived and interestingly writ- 
ten novel. Meanwhile, albeit the vol- 
ume concerns any “Bishop-Elect” (and 
not the vast army of the lower clergy), 
the ordinary cleric will enjoy reading 
the book and will find in it many sug- 


gestions for his own relations with his 
bishop and with his fellow-priests. He 
ought to “skip” nothing in the little 


volume: not the brief but lovely 
“Dedication,” and not the somewhat 
lengthy but withal most stimulating and 
happily informative “Introduction” con- 
tributed by the Most Reverend Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani. 

In “Spirituality in the Priesthood’? 
the author, the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Cologne, completes a triad of volumes 
dealing with the Catholic Priesthood. 
The first of the three volumes dealt 


1 Sacerdos et Pontifex: Letters to a 
Bishop-Elect. By Francis Clement Kel- 
ley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. With an Introduction by His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States of America (St. 
Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 

2 Spirituality in the Priesthood. By 
the Most Rev. Wilhelm Stockums, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


with ‘Vocation to the Priesthood,” the 
second with “The Priesthood.” All 
three volumes have thus been translated 
into English. Readers of the two pre- 
viously published volumes will not need 
to be told how admirably the volumes 
have been rendered into our English 
idiom, and how direct is the appeal to 
both mind and heart. Somewhat at 
random the present reviewer has ven- 
tured to select, by way of illustration, 
Section 2: ‘Erroneous Views’ (pp. 
70-74). The volume is furnished with 
ten columns of Index. 

In ‘‘Towards Loving the Psalms’’? 
the tireless and finely competent priestly 
author presents us with an attractive 
study of the Psalms as furnishing quite 
a number of brief texts for meditation. 
Father Martindale does not attempt a 
formal explication of the Psalms (such 
as we find in “‘The Psalms Explained 
for Priests and Students: With Intro- 
ductions, Paraphrases and Notes” by 
Fathers Callan and McHugh, O.P.), but 
provides a selection of brief and most 
impressive texts for meditation. Father 
Martindale explains his purpose in his 
Introduction, from which it may prove 
desirable to quote briefly: ‘“‘A note on 
the genesis of this little book may explain 
its character. Its writer was asked, 
long ago, to make a meditation-book for 
Seminarians. He tried, but failed. Then 
a translation or paraphrase of the Bre- 
viary Psalms was suggested; or at least 
a meditation-book taking each Psalm in 
turn. This seemed impracticable. But 
since, while saying Office or meditating, 
he found that certain verses became 
‘outstanding’ or precious, he made notes 
on some of these, and finally adapted 
and amplified them as below.” In this 
extract, it may be noted, the author 

% Towards Loving the Psalms. By 


C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 
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modestly styles his work a “‘little book”’ 
—but it is a large-sized volume of 320 
pages. He carefully adds that “many 
of the Psalms will remain obscure, or 
not be to our taste. However, there are 
few Psalms but contain passages, or at 
least verses, which thus ‘stand out’: 
they can send their rays, as it were, back 
and forth; linger in the memory; make 
you glad when you come to the Psalm 
in which they are, and give ‘value’ to all 
of it.” Meanwhile it should be also 
noted that the volume contains much 
more than such lovable verses as we 
there find enshrined in meditations. 
The author divides his work into two 
Parts, Part One giving us twelve sections 
covering some ninety pages, and Part 
Two furnishing the admirable Medita- 
tions on certain chosen texts. 

In “Our Lady in the Modern World’’* 
Father Lord, S.J., provides lovers of 
Our Lady with a highly interesting dis- 
cussion of outstanding features of 
Catholic devotion toher. The author, it 


needs not to be said, has a very charming 
style, far removed indeed from ‘“‘solemn 


diction” and solemn ratiocination. His 
argumentation is solid, but it is withal 
framed in easily intelligible diction and 
presentation. And what he says is said 
“to the point.’”” Read, for instance, the 
60 pages assigned to Chapter III, ‘‘The 
Stainless Mary,” and you will note the 
“plain and direct’’ style of the author’s 
thought and expression of his thought. 
Readers will not share the author’s 
modest self-depreciation. 

In “Christ: Victim and Victor’ we 
have a small and carefully arranged 
volume of Readings and Meditations 
prefaced with a brief but admirably 
clear Introduction indicating the precise 
way in which the little volume is to be 
read and its subjects meditated. A 


* Our Lady in the Modern Werld. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 

5 Readings and Meditations on Christ: 
Victim and Victor. Companion volume 
to Christ: Teacher and Healer. By Fr. 
Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. (St. 
Anthony’s Guild Press, Franciscan Mon- 
astery, Paterson, N. J.). 


short Foreword notes: ‘This volume 
of the With God series, originally written 
by Father Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M., 
contains meditations on the mysteries 
of the life of Christ covering the seasons 
of Advent and Easter, Pentecost week 
and some high feasts.” 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Biography.—In ‘‘The Sublime Shep- 
herdess,”’! Frances Parkinson Keyes has 
given us a delightfully interesting and 
convincing life of Saint Bernadette of 
Lourdes. One reason for this is that each 
page of the work breathes love and rev- 
erence. Obviously Mrs. Keyes came to 
her task with enthusiasm. Moreover, 
the author had the advantage of visiting 
the great shrine of Lourdes and the places 
hallowed by St. Bernadette’s life. If 
any feature of this biography is to be 
singled out as more remarkable - than 
another, it is the manner in which Mrs. 
Keyes brings into bold relief the wonder- 
ful and mysterious ways of God when 
working for the good of mankind through 
infirm and weak human creatures. St. 
Bernadette is presented as thoroughly 
human; yet everywhere the grace and 
power of God are apparent. ‘The Sub- 
lime Shepherdess”’ is eminently qualified 
to appeal especially to the young. It 
should, therefore, serve as an easy intro- 
duction to further reading in the Lives 
of the Saints. 

Mother Seton’s heroic life, as is well 
known, is in itself a compelling romance 
of great deeds undertaken and accom- 
plished for the love of God during the 
pioneer days of American Catholicity. 
In giving a highly readable novelized 
account of Mother Seton’s hard and self- 
sacrificing life, Katherine Burton has 
rendered Catholics a distinct service, for 
“His Dear Persuasion’? is not only an 
easy introduction to the life and work of 
the foundress of the Mother Seton Sisters 
of Charity, but a book that can be re- 
commended wholeheartedly to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. It is well- 


1 Julian Messner, New York City. 
che Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
ity. 
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written, convincing, and thoroughly in- 
formative. If it has any salient defect, 
it is that in this day of realism and 
skepticism Elizabeth Seton in the réle 
of mother superior must strike the reader 
as too idealized. ‘‘His Dear Persuasion”’ 
traces the progress of Elizabeth Seton’s 
life from the time she was the belle of 
New York society to her death at 
Emmitsburg, Md. In thus presenting 
her, the work supplies much information 
about early Catholicity and missionary 
effort in the East. As might be expected 
from the circumstance that the author 
herself is a convert, the struggles en- 
countered by Elizabeth Seton in turning 
her back upon Protestantism and em- 
bracing the Catholic Faith, as well as 
the trials she endured during her first 
years in the true fold, are presented 
understandingly and convincingly. 

The admirable work being done in 
affording a respectable refuge for those 
who can no longer provide for themselves 
should make the life of “Jeanne Jurgan, 
Foundress of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor,’’? very welcome. Moreover, it is 
timely, inasmuch as the first steps in the 
process of the beatification of Jeanne 
Jurgan have already been taken. In 
writing this biography of an exceedingly 
self-effacing but assiduous servant of the 
poor, Canon Helieu has availed himself 
of the information open to him in his 
capacity of vice-postulator for the cause 
of beatification. But he has done more 
than recount Jeanne Jurgan’s life; he 
has traced the rise and growth of an 
Order that in spite of its humble begin- 
ning in a garret now numbers more than 
three hundred communities and about 
six thousand Sisters. The English version 
by Mary Agatha Gray is a translation 
from the French. 

In selecting Saint Vincent Ferrer as the 
subject for a biography at a time when 
interest in Spain is still strong, Henri 
Ghéon‘ has added another compelling 
life to his portrait-gallery of Saints. 
Besides being in himself an exceedingly 

* B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


* Saint Vincent Ferrer (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 


striking personality, Vincent Ferrer 
lived in a turbulent age—one torn by the 
great Western Schism and characterized 
by religious movements as extreme as 
that of the Flagellants. Though, as 
books go to-day, the work is short, the 
author has succeeded admirably in 
limning the Saint’s eventful life against 
the background of the confused and dis- 
turbing events of the fourteenth century. 
Not less interesting, however, than the 
part he had in reconciling the claims of 
the rival Popes is his life as a missionary. 
As presented by M. Ghéon, we see the 
Saint undertaking incredible missionary 
journeys in Spain and France, convert- 
ing whole towns, being understood in 
divers tongues, and pouring out miracles 
on a scale never known before or since. 
The author has wisely included a number 
of excerpts from the sermons preached by 
St. Vincent during this period. Their 
style and language indicate graphically 
the lengths this great Dominican 
preacher went to in order to bring the 
Gospel to the man of the street. The 
English version by F. J. Sheed is a 
translation from the French. 

VirciL R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Canon and Civil Law.—From the very 
beginning of the Catholic Church, the 
preaching of her religion was not left to 
chance but was under the control of the 
authorities of the Church, so that only 
men licensed to preach were permitted 
to act as teachers of religion. St. Paul 
surely teaches the necessity of authori- 
zation (or of the canonical mission as it 
came to be called), when he says: ‘‘How 
shall they preach unless they be sent?” 
(Rom., x. 15). For some length of time 
during the Patristic period of the 
Church, bishops alone had the right to 
preach, priests and deacons rarely ob- 
taining permission to do so; but later on 
preaching became the ordinary duty of 
the priests, always under the super- 
vision of the bishop who had authorized 
them to preach. The fact that this part 
of their ministry occupies such a promi- 
nent place in their lives will make priests 
anxious to read books dealing with this 
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sacred duty. Father James McVann, of 
the Paulist Fathers, has written at the 
Roman Gregorian University an inter- 
esting dissertation! in which there are 
many useful things on the laws concern- 
ing preaching from the early days of the 
Church to the Code of Canon Law. 

In the United States marriage by 
proxy has never met with much favor 
either in the Catholic Church or, as far 
as we know, outside it. Father Francis 
Kieda, C.R., has written a dissertation 
on the subject,? in which he gives many 
interesting details about the develop- 
ment of the law on the subject from the 
time of the old Roman Civil Law to the 
Code of Canon Law. He also discusses 
the question whether marriage by proxy 
is recognized as legal in the United 
States. 

The various Sisterhoods in the United 
States have been and are in a very large 
measure responsible for the marvellous 
growth and development of the life of 
the Church in the States. Some of the 
Sisterhoods are approved by the Holy 
See (officially called Congregationes Iuris 
Pontificii), and many by the bishops 
(officially called Congregationes Iuris 
Diecesani). Concerning the latter kind 
of Congregations, Father George A. 
Gallik has written a very useful disser- 
tation* in which the rules of Canon Law 
governing these Sisterhoods concerning 
all matters in which the local Ordinary 
is to intervene in person or by delegate 
have been well explained. 

The Roman Pontifical Institute of 
Roman and Canon Law has published a 
volume made up of essays from various 
prominent authors.‘ The subjects have 
been arranged in the order of the Code 
of Canon Law, and cover various diffi- 





1 The Canon Law on Sermon Preaching 
(The Paulist Press, New York City, 
1940). 

2 De Matrimonii Celebratione per Pro- 
curatorem (Pontifical Gregorian Univer- 
sity, a= 1939). 

he Rights and Duties of Bishops 
pat. Diocesan Sisterhoods (St. Paul, 
Minn., 1939). 

« Consultationes Iuris Canonici (Rome, 

1939). 


cult problems of the five books of the 
Code. The student of Canon Law and 
the priest engaged in parish work will 
find much useful information in this 
volume of 375 octavo pages. 

Under the title, ‘“Marriage Consent 
and the Perpetuity of Marriage in the 
Roman Law and in the Fathers of the 
Church,’”’ Joseph D’Ercole, of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Roman and Canon 
Law, has published a pamphlet in 
Italian that deals with the laws con- 
cerning the marriage consent in the 
Roman Civil Law and in the early 
Canon Law.§ It is an historical essay 
in comparative law, and shows how the 
Church endeavored to christianize the 
Roman Law and eliminate from it those 
features that were opposed to the teach- 
ing of Christ on marriage. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C., the 
School of Law of the University pub- 
lished a volume of lectures by various 
eminent scholars in law on the “Church 
in Legal History” and on the “Function 
of Law in Society To-Day.’* Not only 
Catholic students of law but all educated 
men will derive a great deal of benefit 
from the perusal of those lectures. The 
names of the contributors, all well- 
known in the field of law (Roscoe Pound, 
Daniel J. Lyne, Grenville Clark, Hector 
David Castro, John J. Burns), assure 
the reader that he is getting the best 
information available on the subjects 
treated in the lectures. 

The School of Law of the Fordham 
University has published a large volume 
on New York cases that deal with busi- 
ness law.? All men who engage profes- 
sionally in any important business, be it 


5 Il Comsenso degli Spost a la Per- 
petuita del Matrimonio nel Diritto Ro- 
mano e nei Padri della Chresa (Rome, 


3” 
ubilee Law Lectures 4 Uni- 
versity Press, nS ; Rade 

7 New York on Business Law. 
By Joseph V. ONeill, B.A., LL.B., and 
Bernard I. O’ Connell, B. A., LL.B. 
(Fordham University Press, New York 
City, 1940). 
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trade, accounting, banking, or in other 
fields of service, will greatly benefit by 
the study of the cases which cover a 
wide range: contracts in various forms, 
agency, negotiable instruments, partner- 
ship, corporations, insurance, personal 
property, real property, sales, surety- 
ship, and wills. After one has acquired 
a general knowledge of the principles of 
law governing business transactions, 
there is nothing more helpful in solving 
one’s difficulties and knowing what the 
respective rights of the contracting 
parties are than the study of the decided 
cases in the matter in which one is 
actually interested. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Varia.—Three of the works of Abbot 
Marmion, O.S.B., have been published 
in a popular and praiseworthy edition.! 
The original editions reached the com- 
bined number of 40,000 copies, which is 
a recommendation in itself. Moreover, 
Pope Benedict XV and Cardinals Mer- 
cier and Bourne have praised the author 
highly for what he wrote. Since the 
value and usefulness of these books has 
already been established, it will suffice 
to give a short description of the scope 
of each volume under review, in order 
that those who are not as yet acquainted 
with their importance, may have their 
attention called tothem. The first work 
is “Christ, the Ideal of the Monk” 
(453 pp.). The author’s own words will 
show the simple plan followed in the 
book: ‘The first part gives, in broad 
outline, a general view of the monastic 
idea and institution. . . . The second 
part develops the program to be filled 
by those desirous of adapting themselves 
to this idea . . . in such a way as to 
assimilate all its spirit.’”” This work 
presents a twofold aspect: ‘‘The neces- 
sary detachment from created things in 
order to cleave to Christ.”” The whole 
substance of the practice of the counsels 
and the secret of perfection is: ‘‘Behold 
we have left all things—to follow Thee.” 
Although the contents was primarily 


1 B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


intended for Religious, there is plenty of 
matter of value to clerics and layfolks, 
The same plan has been adopted in 
“Christ, the Life of the Soul.” It con- 
tains solid truths so much needed in our 
days. The chapters were originally 
given as meditations during retreats for 
Religious, but much of what is presented 
is applicable to all Christians whether 
they live in the cloister or in the world. 
Among the topics treated are: Christ, 
Model of Perfection and Author of our 
Redemption and Source of all Grace; 
Faith in Christ; Baptism; Charity; the 
Eucharist; Prayer; Mary,etc. “Christ, 
in His Mysteries” is a logical continua- 
tion of the preceding volume. Here it is 
the author’s object ‘‘to fix the eyes and 
the hearts of his readers on Jesus Christ 
and on His words.” The preliminary 
conferences show that the mysteries of 
Christ are also ours, and are fruitful to 
us. The following eighteen conferences 
deal with the essential traits of the person 
of the God-Man, followed by the con- 
templation of His mysteries. The Gos- 
pel liturgical texts serve as a basis. 
The titles are furnished by incidents in 
the life of Christ from His coming into 
the world to His reign triumphant. - It is 
a deeply spiritual book overflowing with 
nourishment for the soul of any Christian. 
All three books are of the same size and 
form. Each one has a list of chapters, 
a detailed contents and plan of the con- 
ferences, and a good analytical index. 
“Finding the Way,’’? by Mrs. Ellen 
Craven Learned, contains in about 100 
pages the spiritual biography of her con- 
version to the Church, related mostly in 
letters written to and by the late Car- 
dinal Merry del Val. To him the author 
attributes her happiness, and to his 
memory she pays this tribute of grati- 
tude. A sketch of the Cardinal’s life is 
added, and the book ends with a request 
for prayers for the beatification of the 
Cardinal and of Pope Pius X, who 
created him. The book, announced as a 
best seller, is delightfully written. 
K1L1an J. HENnRICH, O.F.M., Cap., A.M. 


2 Parish Visitors, 328 West /7I|st 
Street, New York City. 











